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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MACAULAY. 

Few people have less right than ourselyes 
to throw stones at our neighbors who may 
chance to entertain strong political opinions. 
Our own views upon these subjects are suffi- 
ciently well known. Let us thank Heaven, 
whatever may be the uncertainties of modern 
times, no one can entertain any doubt as to 
the principles of Maga. Our trumpet has 
never given forth an uncertain sound ; and 
from our golden age, with its Ambrosial 
Nights, unto this ordinary to-day, which has 
only political articles, and knows not the 
inspiration either of Christopher or his 
Shepherd, our worst enemy cannot accuse us 
of indifference to the affairs of the State. 
Far be it from us to detract from the glory 
of political writers. Politics perhaps, of 
all other pursuits, has the greatest certainty 
of attracting minds of superior power and 
superior training. A great poet, a great 
philosopher, a great man of science, is, in 
most cases, the one man of his time; but in 
the political world—let us speak without 
partiality, forgetting for once both jobs 
and the discoveries of the same — every age 
of English history has found a little circle 
of the best men of their generation. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers and Her Majesty’s Op- 
position, even when there happens to be no 
single man of genius amongst them, are still 
invariably good representatives of the high- 
est intelligence of their time; so far from 
objecting to political writing, do we not give 
the sanction of our pages, the warmth of 
our applause, to the same? But to bea pol- 
itician of high celebrity — to hold a special 
retainer fora special party, and to have an 
undenied and undeniable bias — are not, in 
our opinion, first requisites, or even desirable 
qualifications for a historian. 

And we love Art. That picturesque and 
vivid apprehension which represents the past 
to us, in its full glow of life and sunshine, 
bright, strange, and novel in its far antiquity, 
but as human and as busy as we, is, as we 
hold it,a very high endowment. Picture- 
making, one way or another, is about the 
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most universally attractive of human accom- 
plishments ; and the man who, with no bet- 
ter instrument than a: pen, can make suns 
shine and winds blow—can build old houses 
out of their ruins, populate old streets out 
of the graves that are forgotten — make 
horses prance, and soldiers charge, and col- 
ors wave before our very eyes — is a wonder- 
ful magician, and has in his possession a 
power scarcely to be exaggerated. But Art 
has its disadvantages like every other ac- 
complishment belonging toman. The clear, 
cool light which falls alike upon everything, 
though it answers very well for common 
uses, does not answer for a picture ; and an 
admirable gift in ‘‘ composition,’ and the 
ablest mastery of chiaroscuro, though they 
might be the making of an Academician, are 
not, to our thinking, any more than politics, 
first necessaries for the man who aspires to 
become the biographer of a nation. A 
painter may be pardoned who arranges his 
group of historical personages with a clearer’ 
eye for light and shadow than for bare 
reality, and fact which is not always pictur- 
esque ; but the same license is certainly not 
to be granted to the historian who aspires to 
decide the character of our fathers, and to 
guide the judgment of our children. 

No history, we suppose, ever written or 
published, pretending to be a history, and 
not a romance ora poem, has ever reached 
or approached the extent of popularity at- 
tained by Mr. Macaulay. A book which has 
been read by almost every person in the three 
kingdoms pretending to intelligence, can- 
vassed by almost every periodical which ever 
touches upon literature, and discussed in: 
every circle where books are loved or known: 
—must be something of different mettle- 
from those histories which we have all read. 
under pressure of conscience asa duty ora. 
necessity. Without the possession of great. 
and remarkable qualities, the ear of the pub-. 
lic, let the superior classes abuse it ever.so. 
heartily, never is or can be gained to such. 
an extent as this. It used to be told, with: 
wonder and admiration, that Dr. Chalmers’ 
Astronomical Discoursés, the most popular. 
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work of the most popular man in Scotland, 
kept pace in its sale with one of the best 
novels of our greatest novelist. That was 
marvellous enough; but Mr. Macaulay’s 
expensive volumes have, we understand, out- 
numbered the first monthly issue of the new 
story of the popular favorite, which scarcely 
any one is too poor to buy. That is a still 
more remarkable circumstance —for there 
is neither the overmastering fervor of reli- 
gious feeling, nor the warmth of party 
spirit, to give fictitious interest to the vol- 
umes of Mr. Macaulay. The Whigs, who 
occupy so large a space in his History, are 
now only to be found in a few noble houses, 
where the name is hereditary, and in a few 
. provincial towns, where the old politicians 
hold by their old factions, unmoved by the 
general motion of the world. Pure Whig- 
gism is perhaps scarcely strong enough to keep 
a periodical afloat, or force a pamphlet into 
a second edition. It is not so feeble an in- 


fluence as this which constrains all the 
world, the gay and the anxious, the learned 
and the unlearned, to devour the chronicles 
of the least agreeable period of English his- 


' tory more eagerly than ever a novel was de- 
voured. And if it is not the prejudice of 
party, it is still less the irresistible and uni- 
versally acknowledged force of Truth which 
carries this book to its unrivalled eminence. 
Everybody reads — everybody admires — but 
nobody believes in Mr. Macaulay. This, 
which .is perhaps the most brilliant of all 
histories, seems about the least reliable of 
any. We have not encountered a single 
courageous individual among the multitude 
of. its admirers, bold enough to vouch for it ; 
yet no one reads less eagerly because it is 
difficult to.find any one who has genuine 
faith in what he.reads. This isa remark- 
able fact enough among the many remarkable 
facts which are’ aaracteristic of this genera- 
tion. We.British people, who were wont to 
take a much greater cognizance of the thing 
said than of the manner of saying it, have 
greatly changed our practiee in recent times. 
We give up stylein poetry, the true and 
natural medium of melodious words, to wor- 
ship style’ in prose. We are content to be 
heartily cuffed right and left, to receive with 
meekness torrents of ill names, to hear our 
common opinions ridiculed, and our common 
tastes despised ; and so long as our castiga- 
tor does it with a grace, or does it with force 





and quaintness as attractive as grace, not a 
word, except of admiration, says the long- 
suffering world. We read Mr. Ruskin, 
though his arrogance offends us at every 
page, and we do not agree with one out of a 
hundred of his opinions ; we read him with 
applause, wonder, and enthusiasm, painfully 
finding out as a reason for the same that he 
‘makes people think,’”’ whereas the truth 
is, he does not make people think, but only 
makes beautiful sentences, admirable pic- 
tures, pen-and-ink sketches not to be sur- 
passed. On exactly the same principle we 
deal with Mr. Macaulay. True, he uttersa 
deliverance on the most unadequate grounds, 
accepts unworthy testimony, falls into seri- 
ous errors, and makes no attempt to correct 
the same. True also that there is a general 
gloss of romance upon the surface of his 
work, and he gains no genuine belief from 
any one ; but what of that? No one else has 
ever written history in astylesoclear andlum- 
inous; no one before him has ever disclosed to 
us so brilliant and animated a panorama, 80 
life-like a presentation of the past. Wesitat 
our ease in the elegant theatre, and the pic- 
tures unfold before us, group by group. 
We see the conspirators whispering apart; 
the vexed king musing in his closet; the 
statesmen, with jealous eyes upon each other, 
moving about the unhappy pawns and 
knights upon their magnificent chessboard ; 
sometimes a woman or a child goes singing 
or weeping over the busy scene; sometimes 
the business pauses for a funeral procession 
or a public festival — sometimes a sudden 
gleam lights low upon some rural nook of 
country, where the peasants greet the un- 
happy Monmouth, or the smuggler receives 
the Prince in disguise. But wherever the 
scene may be, it is always full of animation, 
always picturesque, never troublesome to the 
mind of the spectator. ‘The exhibitor has 
prescience afar of the incipient yawn — and 
before it has time to begin, lo! the bell 
rings—the picture moves—the music 
changes—from the squabbles of the Eng- 
lish Commons we are off by a leap to the 
grand wars of the Grand Monarque, and 
from the paltry treason of the Jacobite plots 
to the lofty courage of Londonderry, or the 
forlorn heroism of here and there an ideal 
Cavalier. Hitherto, to most eyes, the time 
of the Revolution has been a time of prin- 
ciples, abstract and unattractive. Mr. Ma 
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ceulay has but to lay his finger upon it, 
and we find it crowded and picturesque with 
men. 

But not such men as those of Elizabeth, or 
as those of the Commonwealth — the his- 
torian here has no such privilege. The dullest 
writer in existence can scarcely withdraw 
the lustre from the name of a hero, or 
make a man of genius an uninteresting lay 
figure. Pages which have no attraction 
otherwise, warm and glow when we but see 
upon them such names as Raleigh and Essex, 
Bacon and Burleigh, Shakspeare and 
Spencer, and the dullest words around it 
fire with the name of Cromwell, the inspira- 
tion of an age. The slowest imagination 
kindles in the atmosphere of magnificence, 
that great burst of English affluence and 
abundance which distinguishes the first ; 
and a deeper interest still, loves and animosi- 
ties almost personal, keep the later period 
near and vivid to usall. Out of the very 
names of either time we can make romances 
for ourselves. 

But who cares for Sunderland or Caermar- 
then,*for Nottingham or Shrewsbury? — 
whose heart burns within him even at 
thought of William of Orange, or John of 
Marlborough, though the one was a great 
king and the other a great conqueror? The 
time was the turning-point of modern his- 
tory, but the men were the least interesting, 
the least notable, of all who have ever con- 
ducted the affairs of this nation. If we 
grant that William was a hero, we are 
obliged to add that he was of the coldest and 
least demonstrative of hero-kind—a man 
who drowns all enthusiasm in his intense 
Dutchness, as in one of the canals of his 
beloved land ; and Marlborough, though one 
of the greatest of conquerors, and by no 
means 80 black, we believe, as he is painted, 
did certainly lack that crowning touch of 
human sentiment — that half poetic, half 
chivalrous element, without which a great 
soldier never reaches to the heart of the 
spectators of his power. As for all the rest, 
though they worked for our welfare, wit- 
tingly and unwittingly, there is scarcely one 
among them who is more to us than a mere 
actor in a historic scene. Without a single 
poet to glorify its exploits — with no romance 
to keep it fresh in our memory — with an 
interest almost entirely abstract, and no 
personal grace to mark the time —a his- 


torian with an eye to the picturesque could 
not well have chosen a harder ground of 
experiment. Yet on this ground, dull, 
sombre, and unattractive, with these men, 
selfish, scheming, and unscrupulous, Mr. 
Macaulay has wrought the greatest literary 
triumph of his time. 

No thanks to his heroes—no thanks to 
his politics—all honor and praise to the 
vast powers of a Great Writer — an influence 
which we all acknowledge and do respectful 
homage to! We do not at all agree with Mr. 
Macaulay — so far as we are aware, indeed, 
no one entirely agrees with the accomplished 
historian — we repeat that we have not met 
with a single individual among his many 
admirers bold enough to stand up for him 
and do battle for his veracity. Various 
private individuals, we are convinced, are 
belied, and many national acts and national 
opinions misinterpreted, in these seductive 
volumes. Yet, let us not refuse to do full 
justice to a pictorial power unparalleled —a 
representation of life more vivid and more 
impressive, perhaps, than anything of the 
same nature in our language. We are free 
to doubt whether Mr. Macaulay has pro- 
duced the History, or even a History which 
men may venture to depend upon ; but there 
cannot well be two opinions on the subject 
that he has produced the most popular Book 
of this time. 

It is seldom that a historical writer comes 
into the field with so great a previous repu- 
tation, and one of a nature so likely to raise 
high expectations. Before a page of the 
History was written, the brilliant papers on 
Warren Hastings and Frederick the Great 
had raised a prophetical fervor of popular ad- 
miration ; and all the youth among us, not 
too philosophical for that stirring and mar- 
tial strain of verse, had ‘charged for the 
golden lilies,” and celebrat'al the hour when 
‘‘brave Horatius kept the -bridge.”? The 
thrillyand ardor of such verse, the lifelike 
and dramatic brilliancy of such historic 
sketches, were beyond all cavil and question. 
We do not remember to have heard of any 
very original views propounded by Mr. 
Macaulay, or of any work absolutely creative 
bearing his name. He is not a poet, in 
spite of the evidence of these ballads; and 
neither by philosophy nor intuition has he 
access into that hidden heart of all things, 





where the grand joys and sorrows lie. But 
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no man living, at least in our language, has 
made so sudden and great an illumination in 
the dull and hazy twilight of the past. It 
is not a sunshine in the shady place, but it 
is a light brilliant and clear and steady, 
throwing blacker shadows and fiercer reflec- 
tions than the light of common day, yet secur- 
ing beyond the reach of oblivion the scenes 
which it reveals. The effect is always ad- 
mirable in an artistic point of view — and so 
long as we keep to one scene, the effect is 
perfect. But it would be strange, with all 
the wonderful advantages of this power of 
picture-making, if there was not some at- 
tendant drawback. The nature of a picture 
is to present one time, one moment, with a 
more vivid and striking reality than any 
words can do; but to represent a moving 
current of human life, which is never still 
for a moment —a sky which clears with an 
instantaneous burst, and darkens to a thun- 
dery midnight in the twinkling of an eye— 
a man who is now in the light and now in 
the shadow, generous, ignoble, wretched, 
exultant, with a perpetual inconsistency 
which is only human, and neither epical nor 
artistic, is too much for a picture; conse- 
quently Mr. Macaulay’s sunbreaks are too 
bright, his shadows lie too heavily, his at- 
mosphere is not sufficiently rapid in its 
variations. Perhaps it is from this reason 
that he is accused of dealing unjustly with 
80 many individual actors in his great drama. 
The public is unreasonable. Pouring as it 
does through so many exhibition-rooms, the 
public is perfectly: aware of the necessities 
of art; it knows, if it would but take time 
to think, that somebody must be in shadow ; 
that the great lights of the picture must have 
something at once to intensify and to relieve 
them, and that some figures must turn their 
backs upon it, and some look dimly out of 
the background for the ‘‘ composition’s ”’ 
sake. Yet knowing all this, the public, 
most unreasonable of task-masters, crazy for 
pictorial representations, clamors at the same 
time for universal justice—out upon the 
grumbler! we are half disposed, reflecting 
upon all his difficulties, to declare at once 
that it is not the artist’s fault. 

There are great excuses for him at all 
events ; and with his principal characters, 
we are bound to confess Mr. Macaulay does 
a great deal in the way of varying his lights 
and shadows, acknowledging the episodes of 
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honesty in the man whom he dislikes, and 
the episodes of meanness in his favorites, 
But with his secondary characters, his Fox, 
his Penn, his Dartmouth, the historian takes 
no such pains. If he finds them in the 
shadow when his lantern first gleams upon 
them, he takes special care to leave them 
there, and, we admit, seems to find a some- 
what malicious pleasure in darkening the 
further shades of the portrait, in defiance of 
all critics and all proofs. There seems even 
a certain boyish gleam of mischief, in the 
persistence with which Mr. Macaulay sets 
down William Penn, and steadily ignores 
the disclaimer of his champion. We have 
no doubt this is a very improper way of 
dealing with the reputation of the famous 
Quaker—and doubtless the accomplished 
historian himself would give us small thanks 
for our opinion— yet we cannot resist a 
certain consciousness of fun in this encounter 
— in the somewhat clamorous championship 
of Penn’s biographer, and the sublime dis- 
dain of Mr. Macaulay, who, taking no notice 
of the defence, only gives a punch the more, 
by way of self-justification, to the fatless 
head of the man of peace. 

Whether an artist, on purely artistic 
principles, is at liberty thus to use the names 
and reputations of real persons is quite a 
different matter ; and for our own part, we 
are free to declare that it would be extremely 
poor satisfaction to ourselves had our own 
grandfather come in for a share of this his- 
torical painting-out, to know that just at 
that point Mr. Macaulay needed a foil for 
some of his strong lights, and made it ac- 
cordingly in the person of our respected 
ancestor. But we exonerate the historian 
altogether from malicious motives. It is 
entirely for the sake of art, most courteous 
reader ; if it is your grandfather, let us pray 
your patience. It is from no prepossession 
against you or yours, —no unkindly preju- 
dice towards the worthy old gentleman 
slumbering with perfect composure, careless 
of all that can be said of him, in your family 
vault and picture-gallery. The skilful blot 
upon your scutcheon is a mere exigence of 
the studio. Mr. Macaulay wanted a bit of 
shadow, and produced it — all for love and 
not a bit in malice — with the calmest feel- 
ing of indifference towards all your grand- 
fathers, and the tenderest regard, as an 
interested reader, for you. 
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But with all Mr. Macaulay’s artistic 
powers, great as they are, we are by no 
means impressed with his power of realizing 
and presenting individual character. “It 
very often happens with him as with a 
novelist, who finds it easier to. describe his 
heroes than to exhibit them in action. The 
short but elaborate personal account and 
description, always striking, effective, and 
epigrammatic, with which our historian 
introduces all his more remarkable characters 
to the reader, very often has the effect of 
confusing more than it enlightens us, — for 
the real actions of the said personages, as 
they make their appearance one by one, are 
often very little in harmony with the 
dramatic epitome of character with which 
the story begins. Human.character, after 
all, we are afraid, is not to be rounded into 
periods, and it is the rarest thing in the 
world to find a man with just that happy 
poise of faculties which suffices to point the 
polished balance of an antithesis. These 
bits of writing by themselves look like ad- 
mirable historic sketches ; but when the man 
comes after this description of him — some- 
times bad, sometimes good, often indifferent, 
in no pomp of characteristic completeness, 
but with most unequal human footsteps, we 
are no longer able to receive, as a genuine 
portrait, the brilliant sketch of Mr. Ma- 
caulay. Epigrams, pretty, sparkling, and 
effective as they are, are much too perfect to 
be human, — and to describe men by means 
of these dazzling toys of rhetoric, is to lose 
sight of that grand human quality of incom- 
pleteness, which is, in fact, the greatest 
distinction of our race. We acknowledge 
the peculiar temptation of historical writers, 
and of writers of that microcosmal history 
which is called biography, to improve and 
complete the halting actions and imperfect 
lives of their subjects; but the very attempt 
throws over the narrative an air of doubtful- 
ness. We are sceptical by instinct of the 
truth of a portrait which can be drawn by 
_ an antithesis, — the chance seems too for- 
tunate to be real. And when we hear an 
unhappy individual described thus, our 
faith wavers: ‘‘ He was orthodox in belief, 
correct in morals, insinuating in address, a 
hypocrite, a mischief-maker, and a coward.” 
It may be all true — possibly the description 
is bona fide and unimpeachable, but it does 
not look like it —such an epitome of mind 
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and manners is a great deal. too complete to 
recommend itself to any man’s experience. 
This is a sin against art. 

There is perhaps no man in existence who 
can paint a crowd better, and few who can 
do it so well as our historian. The throng, 
the hum, the breaks and openings — the 
press in the midst, and the groups on the 
outskirts, are perfect and not to be amended ; 
but supposing ourselves to be quite unac- 
quainted with them beforehand, we should 
find it very hard work to make out and 
identify, with a few exceptions, the indi- 
viduals who figure foremost in the pages of 
Mr. Macaulay. There is for instance Marl- 
borough, for whom this writer seems to 
entertain a mogt hearty and unequivocal 
dislike. He is described in the author’s most 
telling and trenchant style, with an admira- 
ble balance of periods, and something which 
looks extremely like personal bitterness, 
He, ‘‘ who in the bloom of youth loved lucre 
more than wine or women, and at the height 
of greatness loved lucre more than power or 
fame.’? He, ‘* who was not less distin- 


guished by avarice and baseness than by 


capacity and valor,”’ and whose life ‘ will 
appear a prodigy of turpitude,”’ ought, one 
would suppose, to leave a very visible im- 
pression upon the story which so distin- 
guishes him. But we confess, though we 
trace his name, page after page, through 
these volumes, we are, at the end of them, 
as ignorant of Marlborough as if no such 
person had ever lived or fought upon this 
crowded scene — we hear of him, but we do 
not see him. Mr. Macaulay is so good as to 
describe the great conqueror and ‘do for 
him ;”’ but we never attain to a real glimpse 
of the man, nor are able to form, for our- 
selves, a personal estimate of his qualities, 
And Mary, who seems to move the heart of 
the historian to a positive tenderness—can 
any one gather any definite idea of her, from 
the pages of her panegyrist? Our general 
impression is, from all he says, that she was 
rather good, a little foolish, and smiled. 
For our own part, glancing by chance into 
Mr. Burton’s History of Scotland, where, 
clever though the book is, there is no such 
graphic power as that of Mr. Macaulay, we 
were suddenly impressed with a clearer and 
more distinct identification of William’s 
queen, than we could gain from all the 
praises of her professed champion. And we 
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acknowledge ourselves entirely confused 
among his crowd of statesmen, and filled 
with perplexity to know and to remember 
which is which. So long as we keep in our 
mind’s eye the oratorical preface which in- 
troduces each to the public, we do tolerably 
well; but when the crowd closes, and the 
interest grows — when there are stormy de- 
bates in the House of Commons, troubles 
among the peers, conferences in the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber between the beligerent houses, 
plots and rumors of plots—wars, and 
defeats, and victories— we find it entirely 
impossible to preserve the thread of identity. 
If some enterprising publisher would collect 
these historical sketches, these summaries 
and graphic descriptions of character, which 
occur throughout the book@whenever a new 
name appears upon the roll, and print them 
as a key and handbook for the readers of 
Mr. Macaulay, we should acknowledge our- 
selves greatly indebted. We commend our 
suggestion to the consideration of Messrs. 
Longman— besides all other advantages, 
there could not possibly be compiled a more 
brilliant or attractive little book. 

These objections to the most famous work 
of the day, we take entirely on the ground 
of art—which, we respectfully submit, is 
the real and primary standing-point from 
which to regard the performance of Mr. 
Macaulay. From beginning to end it is a 
grand moving picture, a dramatic represen- 
tation glowing and gorgeous. Mr. Charles 
Kean’s most perfect mise en scene is not so 
dazzling nor so lifelike as the combinations 
of our historian; and we crave liberty to 
judge him first on the ground which he most 
evidently and distinctly occupies. We re- 
peat our conviction that he is unrivalled as 
a painter of crowds — that his grouping is 
admirable, his composition superb. When 
he fails, it is because this same crowd, 
picturesque and brilliant, hurries him away 
into its thronged and bewildering splendor ; 
because he does not take time to distinguish 
the prominent individuals who give character 
and inspiration to it — and because he some- 
times forgets that those terse and sparkling 
sayings which may be true of an assemblage 
of men — the throng which, in its conjoint 
character, surrenders for the moment all in- 
dividual identity — are not applicable to the 
one person who may lead and control the 
same. These are faults of execution ; there 





is one grand error besides which lies deeper 
and is more universally pervasive — it is that 
Mr. Macaulay is no poet; he never comes at 
the heart. It is to ‘‘ society’’ present that 
he expounds and presents the record of 
‘* society ’’ past. These splendid groups — 
these dramatic combinations — this brilliant 
surface and front of things, is his true ele. 
ment. He knows his ground when it is 
parliaments and counsels, statesmen and 
princes, with whom he has to deal; but 
when he comes into a primitive condition of 
life, our artist, though he carries it bravely, 
cannot choose but show a little bewilder- 
ment. Between the highest polish of his 
time, and the extreme savagery which forms 
so effective a contrast with it, Mr. Macaulay 
scarcely touches upon any middle ground, 
and the human heart and common nature, 
which connect all classes, that touch which 
makes the whole world kin, is not within 
the power of this accomplished master of 
words and colors. The Mendip miners on 
the borders of the marsh, fighting with their 
steady, voiceless English bravery for poor 
wavering Monmouth, appear for an instant, 
and only for an instant, brightening through 
the miserable phantasmagoria of that poor 
attempt of weak ambition ; and one feels in- 
stinctively that the remorseless statesman- 
ship of the Master of Stair, though he may 
not feel it quite proper to approve of it, 
gains more of the historian’s sympathy than 
the outraged homes and murdered cottagers 
of that poor clachan of Glencoe. The suf- 
ferers are poor creatures enough, claiming 
but a small amount of intellectual interest ; 
but the policy —the passionless cruel wis- 
dom which Mr. Macaulay has once well de- 
scribed in his sketch of Machiavel, interests, 
in his own despite, a writer who is more 
learned in the crafts of state than in the 
pangs ofnature. Primitive emotions, strong 
and undemonstrative—the broad basis of 
national life far down out of the reach of 
courts and council chambers, are things 
beyond the handling of this historian. He 
escapes with an evident relief to the par- 
liamentary commotions with which he is 
familiar, and is well pleased to forget in 
those admirable summaries of the debates of 
Lords and Commons, which fill so large a 
place in his last volumes, the less manage- 
able movements of the nation. His pen isa 


polished stylus, which loves the records of 
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senate and tribunal of state; but those 
dazzling pictures want the perfecting touch 
of genius, they have nothing to do with the 
heart. They are high art, but not the high- 
est; they want those human vignettes, those 
snatches of simple illustration which give 
truth and intensity to the broader picture, 
without diminishing by a hair’s-breadth the 
interest of thedrama. Thissubliming touch 
of poetic power is wanting to Mr. Macaulay : 
wherefore his pictures, so perfect in execu- 
tion, so fine in conception, do not, though 
possibly unequalled in their combination of 
powers, reach to the highest rank of art. 
We propose now, having given so much 
space to the artistic perfection of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s very fascinating books, a brief glance 
at the scene, the period, and the personages 
whom he has chosen to deal with. After- 
wards, we will takea little pains to look 
into the temper and justice of the historian 
in his treatment of these same personages— 
into the charges he has brought against them, 
and the defences set up in their behalf — de- 
fences which our historian himself, so far as 
we are aware, has not taken any notice of. 
To have false names and dates of the time 
of Queen Anne poured into his ears, and to 
be struck dumb, and unable to refute them, 
was the purgatorial torment invented by the 
lively wit of Sydney Smith for his friend and 
fellow-reviewer ;—from whence we may 
infer that Mr. Macaulay’s period, par eacel- 
lence, has not yet begun to reveal to us its 
record of wit and statesmanship. The time 
he has chosen, the beginning of our modern 
era of history, is one of unsurpassed impor- 
tance in our national annals. 1688, to bea 
revolution, was not at alla splendid affair. 
It altogether lacked the fire and the storm, 
the glory and the terror, of that former most 
radical of revolutions, which preceded it 
only by two generations; yet, against all 
likelihood, its results have been far more 
beneficial, and its rule more lasting, than 
any heroical overturn of anempire. Perhaps 
itis but another proof of the wisdom of those 
children of this world who are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. Yet 
it is striking enough to contrast the old- 
world virtue and rugged nobleness of the 
days of Cromwell —the fervor of religious 
feeling which for once seemed to have seized 
upon a whole people—and the high and 
visionary ideal in pursuit of which the lead- 








ers of the Great Rebellion pursued their un- 
wavering way, at all risks to themselves and 
to others — with the ignoble public mind, 
the meanness, the treachery, the endless 
compromises, which distinguish the days of 
William. Nothing came of that grand na- 
tional tragedy: a judge arose and judged 
Israel : Oliverreigned and Oliver died ;—and 
when this one glorious Optimist was gone, 
the tide dashed over his kingdom, and swept 
it into the direst degradation which ever has 
befallen England. Then came the Constitu- 
tional Revolution— bloodless, parliamen- 
tary, and unheroical, without a single man 
connected with it who held the sway of 
genius over the minds and imaginations of 
the people. Its distinguishing features were 
plots and squabbles, treachery upon treach- 
ery — with little which could be called abso- 
lute right in the whole matter, and only the 
one prop of practicability to maintain the 
changing and uncertain counsels of the time. 
But the small age which clung to the prac- 
tical has carried the day over the great age 
which aimed at the ideal. It is not very 
pleasant to think upon — yet it is true. 

The interval between these two revolu- 
tions seems a period of transition inevitable 
to every history, whether of a family or an 
empire; the time when the old things are 
passing away, when the new which is to 
succeed them is not developed, and when, 
desperately clinging to the ancient rule, we 
make insane efforts to preserve it, propping 
up the falling fabric with a hundred half- 
conscious fallacies. Whatever may be the 
fluctuations of superficial politics, the bulk 
of a nation, if it be not raised to some great 
outburst of national fury, is always conser- 
vative ; and it takes more than one genera- 
tion to modify old’ ideas, and loose old preju- 
dices enough to admit of any great change. 
What Mr. Macaulay calls the limited mon- 
archy of the middle ages, had worn itself 
out by the time of Charles I.; but the 
monarchy, however limited, was nevertheless 
the sway of an individual over a nation—a 
direct personal relationship between the peo- 
ple and the king. The great event of that 
unfortunate prince’s history—the event 
which startled the whole empire into horror 
and consternation, and which converted the 
common loyalty of his followers into a 
sion and a sentiment— had, after the bold- 
est and fiercest fashion, identified the mon- 





arch as a person bearing all the responsibil- 
ity, and risking all the penalties of a chief 
magistrate.. Then came Cromwell’s most 
personal and individual reign ; and then, in 
a frenzy of popular delight and rejoicing, 
the king returned to enjoy ‘‘his own 
again.’’ The struggle commenced with the 
Restoration. These high contracting par- 
ties, England and Charles Stuart, stood 
fronting each other. Never was nation 
more willing to be ruled. Would he reign 
over her? The question was a most momen- 
tous one. But the second Charles had no 
mind to trouble himself so far : he was con- 
tent that any one, even the French Louis, 
hereditary rival and enemy as he was, should 
reign instead of him, and the country grad- 
ually, sorrowfully, wonderingly, found it 
out. Then succeeded James, who wanted to 
reign ; and he managed the great empire as 
a London vestryman might manage a parish, 
with an odious and meddling tyranny, 
which, but for the vast power which made a 
tragedy of the farce, would have been ridic- 
ulous and contemptible. They were lament- 
able failures for kings, these two legitimate 
and hereditary princes; their father had 
been a failure, and the cure in his case was 
fatal and sharp when iron-handed Oliver 
took his crown. But that grand usurpation 
was after all only an expedient, and one not 
to be desired nor repeated —a temporary ex- 
pedient, which left the nation in a rather 
worse position than before. Now what was 
to be done? 

What was done was not decided by any 
formal theory — people are seldom very logi- 
cal in their proceedings when they are about 
a very greatevent ; but it seems then to have 
dawned upon the mind of the country that 
what she wanted was no longer a person, 
but a thing — a steadfast and firm institu- 
tion, standing strong in the midst of all pop- 
ular convulsions, and not a man to be wor- 
shipped or beheaded as his fortune was. It 
is in this character that William of Orange 
appears, a calm, abstract, self-engaged figure, 
among the uncertain crowds which press 
about the throne, and we are aware at once 
of the different atmosphere, the changed 
world which centres in this taciturn Dutch- 
man, who establishes no personal relations 
with the country which he-comes to save. 
There is little love on either side, and not 
much profession of it. The era of personal 
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and passionate loyalty, the time of that fer- 
vid sentiment of devotion which makes many 
a page of history glow like a tale of romance, 
is over forever. We do not deny a certain 
heroism and kingliness to the character of 
William, but it was not as a hero that he 
came to England. In the whole history of 
his progress here, we recognize not an in- 
dividual but an impersonation — never a 
great man applying himself hurriedly, at 
the call of time and Providence, to his nat- 
ural vocation. He comes before us witha 
certain quiet solemnity, an office, and nota 
person. It is the Constitutional Sovereign, 
the king of parliaments and ministers, the 
institution of monarchy. The old time of 
romance, with all its splendid chances, 
merges into thesteadfast and sober day which 
now surrounds us. The magnificent lottery 
of court favor, the prizes of power and domin- 
ion almost regal, which once lay open to the 
grasp of Strafford’s gloomy genius, or the 
gay gifts of Buckingham, no longer glittered 
on the tree of state to tempt the daring foot 
of ambition. The time of personal sover- 
eignty went out and came to a conclusion, 
and into its place marched a grave official 
figure, the emblem of all authority, the abso- 
lute possessor of none. 

And how to make reasonable law and rule, 
parliamentary decisions and public opinion, 
take the place of the individual ruler, who 
was no longer a practicable instrument of 
sovereignty, was the problem of the age. 
When he comes to record the processes by 
which this was accomplished, the beginnings 
of our present system of government, Mr. 
Macaulay plants his foot upon his native 
heath, and rejoices in the congenial oceupa- 
tion. It is not often that we meet with such 
a narrative of debate, so perfect an abridg- 
ment and epitome of discussions, which 
doubtless contained plenty of irrelevant mat- 
ter, and an abundant ballast ‘of dulness, as is 
the nature of debates ; and there are elements 
of the picturesque in the perpetual contro- 
versy, and more stir and motion in the scene 
than is usual to a mere battle of words. Un- 
certainty, if it be one of the least comforta- 
ble of all conditions of mind, hasa strong 
dramatic tendency ; and it flatters our supe- 
rior knowledge, as well as attracts our inter- 
est, to see our puzzled forefathers laying their 
heads together in perplexed consideration 
over matters which long ago have worked 
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themselves as clear as noonday. The grad- 


ual, deliberate and doubtful process — the 
slowly-restored equilibrium of the good ship, 
which rather seems to right itself than to 
have its balance restored by any skill of its 
commanders — the darkling progress of those 
human councils, so far-seeing and yet so 
short-sighted, spending sessions of elaborate 
deliberation upon measures which come to 
nothing, and hurrying unwittingly through 
enactments of unsuspected greatness, is no 
less admirably well exhibited than it is in 
itself interesting and instructive. But the 
course is so peculiar, so individual, so Eng- 
lish, that it is worth while to pause and see 
how Mr. Maculay exhibits its scene. 
Perhaps no other country in all the records 
of history has ever presented so advanta- 
geous a trial-ground for all the great problems 
of government and society as this realm of 
England. Guarded from foreign interference 
by natural barriers, wealthy enough in its 
native riches, and considerable enough in its 
insular domain to give dignity and weight to 
all its proceedings, and of so strong a practi- 
cal temper as to suffer nothing, right or 
wrong, to stand in the way of its daily course 
of life, perhaps no nation in the world ever 
had an equal chance of coming gradually 
and safely to a national climax of safety, 
comfort, and independence. England is no 
optimist ; it is not the fervor of great princi- 
ples, nor a grand abstract rule of right, 
which has carried her over all her periodical 
convulsions. A favorite leader may win a 
general interest for his opinions, and make 
them popular, but an opinion by itself has 
never carried weight enough to move this 
nation. One thing she has been resolute 
upon through all her history —and that is, 
to suffer nothing, prince nor principle, tyrant 
nor speculatist, to come in the way of her 
ordinary and everyday career. An inspired 
Muse, or a virgin enthusiast, is no fit imper- 
sonation of England. She is a respectable 
matron, busy and painstaking, not easily dis- 
turbed from her ‘* huswifskep,’’ ard able to 
tolerate a great many lesser evils ; and it is 
only when you meddle with the making of 
her daily bread, and the management of her 
immediate household, that she fires to a cli- 
max, and betakes herself, at last, to her 
Weapons of offence. An argument which 
carries weight with her, must be pointed 
with something tangible; and so long as 





common affairs go on undisturbed, so long as 
men remain unrestricted in their ordinary 
life and business, mere truth and justice, for 
themselves, will ever make a revolution in 
practical England. That there are very 
striking and memorable individual exceptions 
to this general rule — and even that the pas- 
sion of personal loyalty has never exhibited 
itself more nobly than in England, does not 
touch our argument ; for devotion to a man 
or a family is very different from that devo- 
tion to a principle which we hold to be in- 
consistent with the English charazter. This 
national temper has been, as it proves, more 
advantageous for the establishment of reason- 
able and thorough freedom, and of enlight- 
ened and liberal institutions, than the most 
generous and lofty optimism. When it is 
the use and wont of a people to judge every 
measure by its practicability — to demand 
first whether the thing can be done—to 
weigh its origin and theoretical principles 
much less than its result and powers ofaction, 
reformers become wary and legislators care- 
ful. The highest praise which we think of 
giving to any enactment in the present day 
is, that it works well; and if it works well, 
the greatest fallacy at its root, the most ob- 
vious theoretical weakness in its construction, 
does not touch the question. This practical, 
obvious, working-day view of all matters— 
this broad national selfishness, which, by 
dint of being so broad and so universal, is 
ennobled out of all individual censure, though 
it is not the highest or the most generous in- 
dividual temperament, seems beyond ques- 
tion the wisest for a nation, and has secured 
an innumerable succession of actual and 
workable benefits for England. 

The statesmen of the Revolution were 
doubtless well enough aware, if not in 
theory, at least in practice, of the national 
temper, but their knowledge of it was doubt- 
ful and hesitating. The sober rule of order 
and the constitution had begun, but the 
machinery of the old regime was still the 
only machinery in actual order for, working. 
Parliament had been assembled, almost for 
the first time, with full powers and with legit- 
imate,authority ; but Parliament was still a 
chaos—an army unofficered and without 
discipline, and occupying a position new and 
strange to its experience. It was now no 
longer a public committee, with a precari- 
ous power of veto over the measures of a king 
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but had become of itself the seat of sover- 
eignty, transferring its veto to the head of 
the state ; and the Lords and the Commons, 
unaccustomed to their sway, were uneasy 
and afraid of their own power, even while 
they exercised it without scruple, most bold 
when they were most arbitrary. In almost 
every other country such a period as this 
would have been the very triumph of theo- 
ries, full of sweeping schemes and Utopian 
proposals, dreams of impossible government. 
But no attempt at overturn or renovation 
distinguished the Revolution. The age 
passed along warily, groping its steps like a 
man in the dark, menaced by the old ghosts, 
and with the old pitfalls at its feet. Plot 
after plot amused and frightened the popular 
mind. The nation had removed a vast ob- 
struction out of its way, and had a convic- 
tion of safety at his heart; yet, with that 
great realization of uncertainty which comes 
in times of great events and changes, knew 
not what an hour or a day might bring forth. 
And how the balance returned by slow and 
imperceptible degrees — how the parliamen- 
tary mob consolidated and settled down into 
the wholesome divisions of party — how the 
two houses, by dint of much wrangling and 
various contests, came to a prudent under- 
standing of each other, and how there grew 
out of the unorganized mass of statesmen and 
servants of the Crown, that great constitu- 
tional instrument of power, a Ministry, is 
admirably set forth by Mr. Macaulay. For 
our own part, recognizing as we do his great 
artistic power and able delineation of scenes 
more picturesque, we feel that it is here he 
does most real service to history. It isnota 
romantic theme, nor capable of very attrac- 
tive handling, and it is only under the touch 
of an artist so accomplished that such a sub- 
ject could glow into life as it does. And we 
do not see how Mr. Macaulay can be justly 
charged with partiality in this record. It is 
not much to the credit of either party, but 
it is fair to both, and the Whig politican 
does not spare his official forefathers, does 
not hesitate to record sundry very shabby 
pieces of Whigism, nor to find the honestest 
of contemporary statesmen in the ranks of 
his hereditary opponents. In his own na- 
tive element of parliamentary warfare, 
where a little partizanship might have been 
excusable, our historian is at his fairest — 
perhaps because there is little in the charac- 
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ter of the actors, and much in the progress 
of events, to move a thoughtful observer; 
perhaps because Mr. Macaulay, with the in- 
stinctive knowledge of a great artist, saw at 
a glance that an assemblage of five hundred 
gentlemen, even in lace ruffles and bag wigs, 
would by no means make a picture, and, de- 
livered from that primary necessity, found 
less occasion than usual for the high lights, 
the deep shadows, and striking points of 
contrast, which he puts in requisition for 
more pictorial scenes. 

The actors in the national drama, if actors 
they can be called, who stand so small beside 
the events which surround them, command 
little of our respect and less of our admira- 
tion. The best portrait in the book, the most 
sustained and individual, is certainly that of 
William of Orange, whose singular specta- 
tor position, and occasional interferences — 
interferences always in home affairs, possess- 
ing a certain blank, passive, unexplanitory 
dignity, is rendered with great power ; and 
we see the silent Prince opening his heart to 
no man, looking on at the squabbles of his 
ministers, sometimes with disgust, sometimes 
with contempt, almost always without com- 
ment, cognizant of their treacheries and at- 
tempts to delude him, yet moving among 
them with royal reticence, undeceived and 
unbetrayed, more distinctly than we see any 
other person in these crowded volumes. 
That he was very amiable to the fortunate 
Bentinck seems of extremely small moment 
to his character, nor can we profess to see 
with Mr. Macaulay the great and tender af- 
fection for Mary on which the historian in- 
sists so much. But fortunately it is not as 
a friend, nor as a husband, nor even on the 
general ground of amiability, that William 
has to be judged. He appears in these vol- 
umes, as he was in reality, a powerful and 
silent spectator, seated behind the scenes; 
raised above the busy lawmakers who were 
setting the modern world in motion, a keen 
observer of their aim and actions ; expressing 
his own will rather by the veto intrusted to 
him, than by any open manifesto ; leaving 
the native statesmen to manage a people 
which they understood better than he did, 
and only placing the cold obstruction of his 
passive resistance in the way of measures en- 
tirely obnoxious to him. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to suppose a more provoking or less 
agreeable manner of thwarting a legislative 
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body than by the cold statement, ‘‘ the King 
will consider the matter ’? — which cast into 
indefinite postponement an act upon which, 
after debate and labor, ‘hey had decided. 
One can suppose how these English gentle- 
men must have chafed at the chill veto of 
the silent Dutchman ; yet nothing could be 
in more perfect accordance with the charac- 
ter of William. Important as these demon- 
strations of his will were, there is something 
almost whimsically characteristic in them, 
and we are tempted to regard them less as 
points in the history, than as elucidations of 
the man. 

William was a notable conqueror, a mili- 
tary commander of eminence, a famous dip- 
lomatist, a man occupied with untiring ac- 
tivity in all the great questions of his time. 
But his active and personal enterprises were 
all out of England. Here he was but the 
impersonation of supreme authority, the 
great spectator and overlooker of all the ma- 
chinery of government. And Mr. Macaulay, 
greatly though he admires him, is not al- 
ways, to our thinking, wise in his treatment 
of William ; as, for instance, when he offers 
the singular excuse for his hero in respect to 
the murder of the poor Macdonalds, that he 
was too much occupied with greater matters, 
to attend to justice and mercy in the distant 
corners of his own kingdom. ‘‘ Of all doc- 
uments,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ a document 
relating to the small tribe of mountaineers, 
living in a wilderness not set down in any 
map, was least likely to interest a sovereign 
whose mind was full of schemes on which 
the fate of Europe might depend.”” And he 
adds in a note, ‘* The truth is, the King un- 
derstood continental politics thoroughly, 
and gave his whole mind to them. To Eng- 
lish business he attended less, and to Scotch 
least of all.*? If we were to reduce this into 
& practical form, and say that William of 
Orange was an admirable ruler in his own 
native continental country, but proved a bad 
King of England, and a worse King of Scot- 
land, would Mr. Macaulay agree with us? 
And yet the words are almost synonomous. 
William, no doubt, did not care a straw for 
the poor mountaineers in the wastes of the 
West Highlands, and possibly enough ap- 
proved the prudence of Stair’s cold-blooded 
and horrible wisdom. Let the question 
stand upon its own merits. The extirpation 
ofa race, though a frightful stroke of policy, 
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might be assented to by a ruler who had 
very great interests to take care of, and who 
saw no other remedy for vast and incurable 
evils. But to excuse a man for suffering a 
great sin in his own house, because he was 
attending meanwhile to the affairs of other 
people, is surely the most injudicious of de- 
fences. That William of Orange enter- 
tained, or could entertain, any vindictive 
feeling of diffike towards the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, no one in his senses is likely to be- 
lieve ; but tosay that this monarch was 80 
careless of his own dominions as to know 
nothing about events which have proved 
great enough to leave a lasting stain upon 
his memory, is not a plea which does him 
credit. The general facts of William’s gov- 
ernment, and his evident desire to let things 
manage themselves, every man bearing his 
own responsibility, seems to us a better ex- 
planation, and a less unworthy excuse. 

Of the other royal personages who figure 
in these volumes, we are at a loss, as we 
have before said, to make anything whatever 
of Mary, though Mr. Macaulay kisses her 
hands, and avows himself her knight. That 
unseemly satisfaction of hers, in coming to 
her father’s forsaken house, which all her 
contemporaries comment upon, was assumed 
in deference to the counsel of William, says 
her apologist. Yet William seems the last 
person in the world to give any such advice. 
Anne is a good sketch, and recognizable ; but 
Mr. Macaulay’s James is certainly not the 
James of Pepys and Evelyn, the wrong- 
headed Duke of York, whom nobody loved 
much, yet whom a good many people re- 
spected. Misery and downfall are apt in- 
struments enough to craze a man’s brain, 
and confuse his faculties, and Mr. Macaulay 
has seldom any sympathy with the fallen ; 
yet this unfortunate and foolish king does 
not surely, after all, deserve all the vitupera- 
tion of the historian. According to Mr. 
Macaulay’s own showing, there were occa- 
sional gleams of better feeling in that most 
miserable campaign in Ireland, which might 
have driven to frenzy a wiser man. But our 
author has an unfortunate tendency of asso- 
ciating an ignoble mind with fallen fortunes. 
Very few, indeed, of the many who come to 
the scaffold in this book, come without a de- 
gree of meanness which it is painful to see. 
Mr. Macaulay entirely reverses the historical 
failing of M. Lamartine, who finds a hero in 
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every man as soon a6 that man is under 
doom. Our historian entertains no suclr ex- 
cess of pity; a hard sentence awakens no 
relentings in the breast of Mr. Macaulay ; 
he holds his lamp to the victim’s face with- 
out any compunction, whether it is in the 
dungeons of the Tower, or in the eleemosy- 
nary state of St Germains; and does not ex- 
pend a word of compassion up@n the circum- 
stances of the ruined king, circumstances 
which could not fail to grow gradually more 
miserable, and which formed, indeed, one of 
the most pitiable conditions in which man 
could be placed. Clinging to great titles 
which no longer meant anything, and cere- 
monies which were worse than vanity ; ruin- 
ing, year by year, the truest and most faith- 
ful of his followers; denouncing offenders 
whom he had no power to punish, and be- 
stowing rewards which were of less value 
than the playthings of a child ; living upon 
miserable recollections and frantic hopes ; — 
who could wonder at the vagaries of an em- 
bittered mind and wearied spirit? and who 
would not try, now in these days, when the 
poorest John Smith in the kingdom is a more 
potent spell for a name than James Stuart, 
to let a charitable veil fall over that sad St. 
Germains, the most pitiful representation in 
the world of slow ruin and inevitable decay? 
Mr. Macaulay might have been quite true to 
history, and yet have spared this unhappy 
house some ill names. 

But we are grieved to say, Mr. Macaulay 
shows somewhat of an inclination for calling 
names, which is by no means a dignified 
amusement, nor worthy of him. He never has 
occasion to mention Marlborough, for exam- 
ple, without a little torrent of epithets by 
no means called for at the moment, nor at all 
applying to the individual act which he re- 
cords; and we humbly submit, that to fall 
upon the Duchess Sarah, that capital scold 
and splendid vixen, whenever he encounters 
her, to call her an ‘‘ abandoned liar ’’ and 
‘<a wretched crone,”’ is far from being good 
taste, not to say that it is extremely uncivil, 
and a direct invasion of the privileges of 
womankind. This noble couple are among 
Mr. Macaulay’s pet aversions ; but we may 
have occasion to return to the historian’s 
spiteful and brilliant sketch of the great con- 
queror, and need not enter upon the question 
here. Throughout the History, however, 
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an unfavorable view of any character, he 
meets it at every turn with a fresh outburst 
of ill names and uncomfortable adjectives ; 
so that, even when, to our own thinking, 
this unfortunate individual behaves himself 
very creditably, we are never permitted to 
forget what a bad fellow he is. Very few, 
indeed, are the personages of this History, 
to whom Mr. Macaulay suffers himself to be 
complimentary ; and it is only when we 
change the scene from London to Edinburgh, 
or from Edinburgh to Ireland, that we finda 
momentary softening, by means of that 
charm of distance which lends enchantment 
to the view, of the general and universal cul- 
pability of all the public people surround- 
ing us. The English statesmen look as black 
as so many Satans, till we see the Scotch 
ones; and the Scotch ones are the perfection 
of evil, till we suddenly stumble through the 
darkness into Ireland, and see the native 
fools and madmen there, with the diabolical 
Frenchman in the midst of them. Such an 
exhibition of varying wickedness is painful 
to look upon ; and it is hard to conceive how 
serviceable measures and much real good to 
society could come through handsso polluted. 
So far as we remember, Mr. Macaulay only 
permits one man among William’s immedi- 
ate advisers to be thoroughly honest —and 
that is Nottingham, who was by no means 
foremost in influence. The rest fall into 
comparative ranks of villany — some bigger 
and some smaller traitors — and among them 
all not one man above suspicion. 

Among the most characteristic of these in- 
dividual sketches is Shrewsbury, whose iden- 
tity the historian seems to have caught by a 
happy inspiration. This sensitive and deli- 
cate spirit, not strong enough to resist temp- 
tation, yet suffering daily tortures from 
conscience which was not half so heavily 
burdened as the conscience of every one of 
the callous individuals round him — and en- 
tirely overwhelmed by the honor and trust 
which he was conscious he did not deserve, 
is a figure for romance ; and we beg to com- 
mend to the attention of dramatical and fic- 
tion-making people, Mr. Macaulay’s sketch 
of this interesting person, flying to his lonely 
country-house to escape the friendship of & 


unfaithful. This is a personal portrait, 
touching and full of interest ; a point of hu- 
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ness of political excitements, which is grate- 
ful and refreshing to the tired reader. For 
readers will tiré, even of Mr. Macaulay ; es- 
ially when the historian leaves events for 
debates, and the world for the House of 
Commons —a temptation, in his case, most 
natural, and easy to be understood. 
Measures of active government, and prin- 
ciples of general integrity, find full justice at 
the hands of Mr. Macaulay; but neither 
elsewhere nor in these volumes does he prove 
himself a man acquainted with those grander 
convictions and emotions which sometimes 
indeed produce that strange passion called 
fanaticism, yet oftener bring out the highest 
heroism in human nature. We cannot re- 
ceive this accomplished writer as any au- 
thority in matters of religion. ° He is very 
competent to discuss the Comprehension Bill, 
or the economics of a richly endowed church, 
but seems to know nothing beyond the 
vague and vulgar general opinion of that 
state of mind which recognizes religion as 
the one great concern, national and indi- 
vidual, and places everything else in subordi- 
nation to this. We will take another oppor- 
tunity to discuss Mr. Macaulay’s deliverance 
upon Scotland, and defer to that time all 
that we have to say upon the matter; but 
we suspect a mere observer of human nature, 
vithout any strong religious partiality, must 
be struck by the evident lack of something 
in that hurried picture of a nation, which 
seems by the historian’s showing to consist 
only of depraved statesmen, mad Cameroni- 
ans, preachers destitute of common sense, 
grammar, and humanity, and savage High- 
landers beyond the reach of civilization. 
The great inspiration of the country then, 
and in several subsequent generations — the 
fountain-head, as it has proved, of temporal 
prosperity as great as has been achieved by 
any nation, is something which this writer 
cannot enter into. He is puzzled to under- 
stand a people which secures the safety of its 
faith before everything else, and concerns it- 
self with doetrines and church discipline, in 
an unanimous and earnest anxiety, as the 
matters most important to its national well- 
being. This, we humbly presume to con- 
clude, is not in Mr. Macaulay’s way; but 
phenomena so striking demanded surely a 
more philosophical and candid observation. 
And the conclusion to which he comes in re- 
spect to the religious vacillations of England 
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in the generations previous to his History, is 
not particularly honorable to the nation de- 
fended. Mr. Macaulay’s explanation of the 
many turns and changes of the popular faith 
in the days of the Tudors, is very clearly 
given in one of his historical essays — where 
he maintains that the people of England held 
‘‘ the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ,”” 
without caring much for the distinctions of 
Protestant and Catholic — and quotes Shak- 
speare and the elder dramatists to prove his 
opinion. But we do not doubt that the 
Vicar of Bray himself held the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. Is he to be re- 
ceived asa traditional representative of sober 
and moderate faith ? 

We have scarcely space to touch upon the 
extremely picturesque and lifelike sketch of 
Ireland, in this time of extreme distress and 
humiliation to that unhappy country. Brave 
Derry, besieged and militant, might, we 
fancy, have stood out from these animated 
pages in still higher and brighter relief, had 
Mr. Macaulay pleased ; but we are grateful 
to see it painted so well. The siege of 
Derry, by an unfortunate chance, has been 
made into a good-boy-and-girl story, and 
circulated by the thousand, as these good 
little novels have the astonishing fortune to 
be ; and it isa comfort to see an episode of 
real and extraordinary heroism restored out 
of this abyss into its true position — a noble 
incident in the history of a nation. The 
wild crowd of Celtic chiefs and vassals, the 
polished and bloodless Frenchman in the 
midst of them — the heroic figure of Sarsfield, 
the Irish Bayard, throwing a single ray of 
the old light of chivalry over the scene — 
makes this, asa picture, one of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s most successful efforts. Nothing could 
be said or told of that unfortunate land, 
which did. not involve a sad amount of 
misery ; but the atmosphere is wide and 
wild, and harmonious with the actors; and 
there is a just account of the relations be- 
tween the natural-born inhabitants, and the 
harsh, yet heroic, dominant race. 

Having a somewhat stronger personal in- 
terest in the matter, we prefer to settle 
accounts with Mr. Macaulay, in respect to 
Scotland, on another occasion, and also to 
consider a little more in detail the fate of 
those unfortunate individuals whom it has 
pleased the historian to set up in his pillory 
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pretend, in so hasty a survey, to have done 
anything like justice to the most attractive 
work of the age ; but we do not feel that we 
can conclude what we have said more fitly 
than in Mr. Macaulay’s own words, long 
ago written, and sounding now like a 
prophecy of his own fame. ‘A history of 
England, written throughout in this manner, 
would be the most fascinating book in the 
language. It would be more in request at 
the circulating libraries than the last novel.”’ 
What our historian thus said of Mackintosh, 
his illustrious friend and predecessor, has 
come true to the letter of himself; for there 
is no last novel so hard to be obtained at the 
circulating libraries as Macaulay. And 
despite of much with which we differ, and 
much on which we cannot rely, we are 
heartily rejoiced to think that a story so 
brilliant, lifelike, and vivid, a chronicle so 
dignified and able, should mirror forth to the 
public of England the beginning of the 
modern era of national history — the ground- 
work and foundation of the liberties and 
blessings of our own time. 

There were, without doubt, many advan- 
tages in that ancient style of argument, 
which, on the strength of a differing opin- 
ion, could comfortably set down its opponent 
asa blockhead or a villain. In these days 
we are not permitted so great a satisfaction ; 
and on the whole it is decidedly much less 
agreeable to disprove the words or doubt the 
motives of one whom we are obliged to be 
polite.to, or even compelled to admire, than 
it is to overthrow an adversary with whom 
no terms need to be held. Parliamentary 
language is of itself a restriction ; yet worse 
than parliamentary language is the applause 
and honor which we cannot in sincerity 
withhold from a writer whom, notwithstand- 
ing, it is our present purpose to prove (if 
we can) very much, and rather unhand- 
somely, in the wrong. The present mdst 
notable historian of these three kingdoms 
isa man of very high distinction in litera- 
ture ;—a politician, yet one who takes no 
shabby advantage of his political opponents 
—a member of a party, yet not a factionist. 
Let us pause over again, that every one may 
be sure that we do full justice to Mr. Ma- 
caulay. We feel perfectly convinced that he 
has no malevolent motives towards any man 
or class of men, and as little partiality as 
can be expected from one who shares the 
common feelings of humanity. He has 
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taken pains, he has made admissions, he has 
been very fair towards many individuals, and 
many measures opposed to his own views; 
yet with all this Mr. Macaulay has a certain 
knack —what shall we call it?—a most 
adroit and admirable cleverness in the selec- 
tion of his materials. He can fish you 
out a damning sentence out of pages of 
panegyric as skilfully as your accomplished 
London reader can pick a morsel of amiable 
criticism out of the most disparaging com- 
ments of Spectator or Atheneum. In fact, we 
are justified in saying that a witness, when 
once fairly into Mr. Macaulay’s hands, says 
— in his own bona fide words, moreover, his 
veritable utterance not to be excepted to— 
precisely what Mr. Macaulay pleases! We 
were greatly struck the other day, looking 
for a second time over Mr. Tennyson’s Maud 
—a poem which we are by no means dis- 
posed to be complimentary to — with the ex- 
treme and exquisite skill of its construction, 
the admirable fashion in which the story, poor 
and unworthy as that is, was told. We dis. 
liked and disapproved the book, but we could 
not deny ourselves the technical and profes 
ional admiration of a craftsman towards the 
marvels of constructive skill implied in its 
making. Of the same kind, though by no 
means of so high an order, is the admiration 
with which we regard the knack of Mr. Ma- 
caulay. Here you perceive, most excellent 
reader, that it is not of the very smallest 
importance what that good extinct individ- 
ual far away in the extreme end of the 
seventeenth century intended to say; and 
from this you may draw the comfortable re- 
flection, that a future Mr. Macaulay, in the 
middle of the twenty-first, may prove, by 
your own honest words, in your own inno- 
cent domestic letters, anything whatever 
which the said unborn historian inclines to 
establish. Known opinions, known facts, & 
long-assured and oft-proved certainty, can 
make no stand (for the moment) before the 
gifts of such a writer, combined with this 
remarkable knack of his. To call it dis- 
honesty is to be at once undivil, libellous, 
and wrong. Mr. Macaulay, we pledge our 
critical word for it, has the most honorable 
intentions, and means nothing but the hon- 
est truth ; but he has a natural and work- 
manlike delight in finding the very corner- 
stone of his structure among the remains of 
some old belligerent, who, alive, would have 
pulled the fabrie down with both his hands 
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— and glories in making his witnesses prove 
the very reverse of what they intended and 
meant for true. And herein lies the knack 
of Mr. Macaulay. He knows what he be- 
lieves himself —that is the first matter; 
and having decided upon his own view, he 
‘skims over his accumulated store of material 
with the practised eye of a much practised 
reader, writer, and critic. Here it is hurra! 
never mind the half-dozen pages which give 
quite a different view of the matter; here, 
in half-a-dozen words, is everything the his- 
torian can desire. So up comes good Bishop 
Burnet, red and embarraseed—up comes 
old Earl Crawford, confused and slumbrous 
—up comes the ancient Cameronian, gaunt 
and doubtful. These are their own words; 
every syllable could be sworn to— the 
triumphant historian has not tampered with 
a line; so the unhappy witnesses stand 
down, and the audience bursts into a shout 
of admiration — due admiration, well won 
and loudly expressed. The matter is not 
very accurate — that is probable— but the 
skill is above praise. 

We ourselves yield to no one in profes- 
tional admiration of Mr. Macaulay’s knack ; 
but we cannot help admiring besides the 
glorious uncertainty of this system of pro- 
bation, by aid of which we freely undertake 
to establish, from his own works, and the 
general press of the country, that Mr. Ma- 
caulay himself is one of the dullest and 
least able writers upon record; that his Bal- 
lads are doggrel; his Essays turgid; his 
History too heavy and too accurate for any- 
thing but a class-book. All these, and as 
many other facts of the same kind as,he has 
& mind for, we readily undertake to prove 
to, we trust, the entire satisfaction of the 
historian — all by a judicious use of his own 
knack of historical interpretation; or if 
that should not content him, anything else 
in this universal world which it may please 
him to choose. 

+ An educated eye is almost as good as an 
additional sense. Your artist hurries over 
ahundred scenes of beauty which we take 
double time to look at. Why? not because 
his admiration is less, but because he takes 
in at a glance what we travel over in detail 
bit by bit, and only gain a harmonious idea 
of when time has made it familiar to us. 
So of ourselves in our own department: do 
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and every page, a8 you do, most conscien- 
tious reader? But the practised eye glances 
along the sheet like an arrow; sees by an 
instinct what it wants; possesses itself of 
manner and matter without once alighting 
steadily upon its subject, and carries off its 
gleanings before the slower public is done 
with its paper-knife. In this panoramic 
survey it is quite marvellous to the unprac- 
tised imagination to realize how little real 
injustice we do to any one, unless we intend 
it. Mr. Macaulay possesses in’ perfection 
this vision and faculty not divine. His eye 
is educated to the nicest pitch; he lights 
upon the minute oasis, in a wide wilderness 
of hostile matter, with flight as rapid and 
unerring as it is graceful, and seizes with 
rare skill upon the word that suits him, 
though it be shrined in the very heart and 
centre of a thousand words which syit him 
not. 

All, or almost all, that Mr. Macaulay has 
done in the way of misrepresentation is done 
after this fashion, andan extremely convinc- 
ing fashion it is, at the first glance, and 
scarcely to be disputed. At the first glance, 
Mr. Macaulay’s delightful volumes carry 
everything before them ; but true history has 
a longer and severer trial to stand. 

The biggest personage assailed by Mr. 
Macaulay is without doubt our own ‘ re- 
spected mither ’’— Scotland, who has borne 
about as much abuse in her day as any 
country under the sun. Our historian is 
unquestionably an ‘ill bird; ’’ but holding 
that he has forfeited all claims to the nest 
thus defiled, we prefer cutting off Mr. Ma- 
caulay from our national charities, to throw- 
ing once again his name and descent in his 
teeth. Somebody says, the remote grand- 
father of our author was an expelled member 
of the Society of Friends, and deduces from 
this uncertain tradition reason good for his 
attack upon Penn ; but this is by no means 
an elevated style of argument, nor one which 
we choose to adopt. For our own part, we 
confess freely, much disposed as we have been 
in the days of our youthful fervor to claim 
for Scotland every distinguished mind in any 
way belonging to her, it has never occurred 
to us to lay claim to Mr. Macaulay. We 
are perfectly willing to count his name an 
accident, to forget one side of his lineage, 
and to receive his report as calmly as if he 
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had never had a grandfather. The qualities 
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we desire in him, as he surveys our especial 
country, are not those of a partizan, @ son, 
or a lover; we are perfectly indifferent to 
the question whether Scotland has or ought 
to have any endearing ancestral claim upon 
the historian. We are concerned only with 
the justice of his judgment, the truth of his 
picture, the extent and breadth of his gen- 
eral view. We speak in the interests of a 
nation which has held and holds no incon- 
siderable place in Christendom and in the 
world; and when we consider Scotland, we 
intend to consider her not as the probable 
grandmother of an undutiful Macaulay, but 
as a country rich in all the greatest gifts of 
nature—a people among whom great 
thoughts have arisen and great events have 
come to pass; and with this intention we 
beg to assure our historian beforehand that 
we do not count him for a renegade, but are 
honestly persuaded that he is no Scotsman, 
and never was. 

It is hard to comprehend and harder to 
explain how the national character of the 
Scottish people should have assumed so many 
distinctive and individual features, separat- 
ing it from the other national character of 
England, to which in its origin it was so 
closely allied. How Norman knights and 
Saxon exiles grew and welded with the 
original Celt into ‘‘ that unanimous hero- 
nation’? which turned English bows and 
foreign riders to flight at Bannockburn, 
seems to us one of the most remarkable prob- 
lems which are in history. The Celtic 
portion of the race has never been even a 
dominant minority, and the blood of the 
Lowland Scott is nearer akin to the Eng- 
lishman than to the Highlander even now. 
Yet an impalpable but most real boundary- 
line, deeper than the Tweed, more distinct 
than the March, has risen for centuries 
between these brothers born. The question 
is as curious and interesting as it is difficult 
—how did this national distinction come 
about? ~ 

It is, however, impossible to look either at 
the past or the present without acknowledg- 
ing it, and the thing seems worthy a phil- 
osophical inquiry; certain facts of history 
there are in the matter, which, explain them 
as you will, every one acknowledges. After 
the earliest centuries of authentic history, in 
which she appears the impersonation of a 
unanimous unconquerable national inde- 
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pendence, this people, unprompted by crown 
or governnttent, becomes seized with a sudden 
unexplainable frenzy of religion. This 
mysterious and incomprehensible inspiration, 
according to many people, was the death of 
mirth and of art in Scotland, and gave her 
over straightway to a most lugubrious and 
unlovely fanaticism. Very well; let every 
one explain it as he will—the fact stands 
beyond controversy. Deep down into a 
heart full of subdued heroic passion came 
this fire, be it from heaven, be it from an- 
other region. The richer and the greater 
nation} devout and pious in her own big 
heart withal, suffered herself to be tossed 
about for several generations in a right royal 
game of legerdemain between king and pope, 
without even an attempt to. assert any 
spiritual independence of her own. Scot. 
land, on the contrary, stood forth upog her 
faith, unanimous, fervid, and absorbed with 
the might of this one Idea which possessed 
her national soul. She destroyed her 
cathedrals — that was a pity; but she did 
things still more important in the way of 
overthrow. She it was who gave the electric 
touch of fate to the grand general drama as 
events went on ; and neither the momentary 
triumph nor the eventual failure of her 
Covenant — that singular bond of unanimity, 
which it was vain to expect could be adopted 
by any save an optimist like herself; neither 
the distracting influence of the great usurpa- 
tion, nor the horrors of these eight-and- 
twenty dismal years of persecution, whieh, 
full as they are of heroic incidents, are too 
frightful, too cruel, too sickening to dwell 
upon, moved the nation a hair’s-breadth 
from ,her original glow of unanimous 
‘¢fanaticism.’? Then came the Revolution. 
This great fanatic immediately settled her 
Kirk after her own fashion, established her 
educational system, and rabbled — poor 
souls! — the most wise, learned, and worthy 
curates in the west country, who had kept 
their place till now. Then, out of the heart 
of this fanaticism, out of the heated and fiery 
atmosphere where Mr. Macaulay’s Came- 
ronians appear like so many metaphysical 
Lucifers —out of the world ruled by 4 
frightful gang of preachers, who hunt old 
women and young fools to the stake, there 
rises, without either change of principle or 
alteration of sentiment, not, strange to 
record! a@ community debased, miserable, 
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and priest-ridden, as it ought to have been, 
according to all logic; but a nation prosper- 
ous among the prosperous —a country rich, 
powerful, moral, educated, renowned for 
enterprise, great in invention, and rich in all 
that abundance and plenitude of thought 
which is the noblest growth of national free- 
dom. Out of the very heart of that dismal 
cloud of religious gloom which overspreads 
the land in the pages of Mr. Macaulay, and 
in the misrepresentation of many a writer 
less gifted than he, rises a strain of national 
music, sweet, tender, and joyous as the very 
voice of nature; a wealth of poetry, noble, 
and melodious, which any country might 
rejoice to own, and a series of novels un- 
patalleled in the world. Has Scotland then 
changed her principles and modified her 
faith? ‘*No! It is not possible that an 
Established Church could have remained so 
long without breaks and offshoots ; but the 
secessions from the Church of Scotland, 
great and small, have every one of them 
pursued her back to the closest letter of her 
ancient creed, and aimed themselves, not at 
novelty, but at a stricter and firmer ad- 
herenice to the unchanged standards of their 
faith. This country, even in its dissent, 
remains unanimous. One law of doctrine 
and order possesses, with a singular tena- 
tity, the mind of the nation — its other sects 
ste all importations, limited in number, and 
foreign to the soil,—and even external 
separation has not been able to disintegrate 
the natural and indestructible union of belief 
and thought. The fanaticism of our fathers, 
glorious madness! cleaves to the hearts even 
of our children. Full three hundred years 
fit have been in Scotland —it may be a 
very bad fanaticism, bloodthirsty, unlovely, 
Merose, and doleful—so a great many 
people say, and so, with a sad want of 
wiginality, says Mr. Macaulay. Yet some- 
how, it is very clear, Scotland has’ thriven 
under the shadow of this upas, —thriven, 
txpanded, stretched abroad her arms to the 
Winds and her head to the sky —given the 
world full assurance many a day of a free 
heart and a healthful spirit; and, not least 
(as the story goes,) rendered some sturdy 
assistance to the production of Mr. Macaulay, 
an orator of distinction, a politician of fame, 
4 brilliant essayist, and a historian unrivalled 
in popularity. Honor to our blithe old 
mother, though she carries her mirth in her 
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heart more than on her brow! —and a 
swift yet not unredeemable downfall to all 
and sundry her traducers and enemies, be 
they friend or fremd ! — Amen! 

For it is still as true as ever it was, that 
‘men do not gather grapes or thorns or figs 
of thistles.’? If this historian’s account were 
true, an Italy or an Ireland, without the 
beauty of the one or the wit of the other, is 
what our country must have been. We are 
content to leave the facts of history to speak 
for us—and with these so plainly on our 
side, it is a great deal more easy to believe 
the truth than the fiction ; for in this, as in 
all other cases, there is no such extent of un- 
reasoning and inconsiderate credulity to be 
found anywhere as among the enemies of the 
faith. 

We do Mr. Macaulay meanwhile the 
credit to say, that his picture of Scotland is 
extremely creditable to his ingenuity, and by 
no means unpicturesque. It divides itself 
into distinct departments, which comprise, 
in the first place, the Highlands and High- 
landers, —in the second, the statesmen,— — 
and in the third, the fanatics. Anything 
which is not embraced in these three classes 
our author is unconscious of. In the first of 
his sketches we find nothing but personal 
and physical degradation, ignorance, want, 
and barbarity ; in the second, an -unvarying 
and clever wickedness, to which oaths are 
playthings, and justice and mercy words of 
folly; and in the third, a visible Pande- 
monium, where the smoky glare of the 
fagots blazing around a stake, lights red upon 
the bloodshot Cameronian eyes, gleaming 
malign under those blue west-country bon-. 
nets, a crueler head-gear than the trooper’s 
cap of steel ; and on the wild fnfuriate ring, 
not of witches, but of preachers, encircling 
in a frenzy of triumph and malice the victim 
of their abominable zeal. Such is the 
picture as it stands,—a wild yet skilful 
mixture of the full-blossomed sins of savagery 
and civilization, — the vice of the courtier, 
the rage of the bigot, and the misery of. the 
wild man of the woods; but even as a 
picture, Mr. Macaulay has not here attained: 
his usual success. The contrasts are a great 
deal too violent, the glare too fiery. There 
is no complimentary color to relieve the eye ; 
no fountain in the wilderness to give a 
momentary refreshment to the imagination. 
Even in Ireland, though things.are black 
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enough, there is still a preux chevalier among 
the Rapparees, a crowd of heroic fighters 
among the Englishry. As for Scotland, one 
feels with disgust, that if Mr. Macaulay be 
correct, the only thing to be done for her is 
that old remedy once proposed for Ireland, 
—to let her down under water for so many 
hours — to scuttle the musty old vessel, and 
clear off the living lumber which pollutes 
her decks ; pity that William of Orange had 
not tried the experiment! 

As for the Highlands, in the first place — 
it is useless to quote what every one has 
read, and the extract would be too long for 
our pages; however, the description is a 
striking enough example of one of Mr. 
Macaulay’s peculiarities. He begins by 
telling us how little appreciation our fore- 
fathers had of the wild natural magnificence 
of Highland scenery. That, however, we 
are glad to believe, having the historians’ 
word for it, was just as noble, lovely, and 
grand as it is now; but the chance visitors, 
few and unfrequent, beheld it not with ad- 
miration, but with horror. In proof of this, 
Mr. Macaulay quotes a Captain Burt, who 
travelled in 1730 — not a very remote period 
—and who ‘was evidently a man of a 
quick, an observant, and a cultivated mind.”’ 
To this mysterious and obscure gentleman, 
whoever he might be, ‘‘ the mountains were 
monstrous excrescences. Their deformity, 
he said, was such, that the most sterile 
plains seemed lovely in comparison. Fine 
weather, he complained, only made bad 
worse ; for the clearer the day, the more 
disagreeably did these misshapen masses of 
gloomy brown and dirty purple affect the 
eye. What a contrast, he exclaimed, be- 
tween these herrible prospects and the beau- 
ties of Richmond Hill!’? Having thus 
established Captain Burt’s credit with us 
by this remarkable example of his cultivated 
mind and powers of observation, Mr. Ma- 
caulay proceeds with his description of the 
people of those dreary regions. The picture 
is sufficiently well known ; black enough in 
all its details, it is disgusting in others, and 
descends in a due and admirable gradation 
from the mean revenge which stabbed in the 
back, and the savage indolence which was 
maintained by the labors of women, to 
cutaneous eruptions, and Dunnhewassels 
smeared with tar. When the historian 
draws breath at last, after the haste and 
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fervor of this unfragrant climax, leaving his 
reader a little heated, a little dismayed, and 
somewhat horrified by the picture, it is the 
oddest descent in the world to step down to 
the foot of the page, and read Mr. Macan- 
lay’s modest and ingenuoys note. ‘* Almost 
all these circumstances,’’ he says, with a 
delightful candor, ‘‘ are taken from Burt’s 
letters.’? Strange power of half-a-dozensim- 
ple words! The dismayed reader brightens 
up, and feels himself cheated of his former 
horror. The climax dwindles into an anti- 
climax ;— are we to believe Captain Burt 
about the men, because he has borne such 
unimpeachable testimony about the moun- 
tains ; or take his word for the hills because 
he is so true respecting the men? or by what 
law of evidence are we to discriminate be- 
tween that part of his testimony which is 
authoritative and conclusive, and that part 
which is simple nonsense? Perhaps Mr. 
Macaulay knows ; but he does not tell. 

We submit very humbly, besides, that to 
have ‘‘ clothes begrimmed with the accumu- 
lated filth of years’’ must have been an ex- 
tremely impolitic custom among the wearers 
of tartan, who were wont to recognize the 
friends and foes of their clan by the set of 
the plaid; and, for our own part, find it 
extremely difficult to conceive how a man 
with his head smeared with tar, and the 
enlivening white and red stripes of his tartan 
undecipherable in the dirt of ages, could 
preserve in any degree ‘‘ the better qualities 
of an aristocracy, grace and dignity of man- 
ner, self-respect, and that noble sensibility 
which makes dishonor more terrible than 
death.”? This conjunction may be true t 
Captain Burt — might be, we confess, dis- 
trustful of our own judgment in face of such 
an authority — true to fact — butit certainly 
is not true to nature. 

Captain Burt, however, is but a pleasant 
little example of one of Mr. Macaulay's 
peculiarities. Our historian does not hesi- 
tate to cut contemptuously to pieces, on one 
page,-one of his miserable scheming Jaco- 
bites, and on the very next, to receive the 
same poor plotter’s word as the gravest 
authority for some weighty accusation. This 
is true economy — the genuine art of throw- 
ing nothing away. 

This picture, then, of the Seottish High- 
lands, perhaps one of the blackest ever 
painted, rests upon the authority of Captaim 
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Burt—a gentleman of whom we know 
nothing, except that he concluded Ben Nevis 
and Ben Cruachan to be “‘ monstrous ex- 
erescences,”’ and, amid ‘ the horrible pros- 
pects ””’ of these hills and valleys, sighed for 
the beauties of Richmond Hill. Can any 
one doubt that ‘‘ he was a man of a quick, 
an observant, and a cultivated mind?’”’ 
If there be such a sceptic, we leave him 
with silent contempt, as Mr. Macaulay does, 
to ruminate his doubts at his own leisure. 
Such poor objections are little worthy our 
consideration. 

In the remarks which follow this startling 
representation of Highland scenery and man- 
ners, we cannot but applaud the extreme 
ability and clearness of Mr. Macaulay’s de- 
scription of the modern change of popular 
sentiment and feeling respecting the Gaelic 
portion of our countrymen. That the com- 
mon people in England have a firm belief 
that every Scotchman wears the kilt and 
speaks the tongue of Ossian, is a thing we 
all know, and have all been amused to dis- 
cover. Not long since we ourselves were 
greatly edified by a little woodcut in a small 
American periodical, representing the two 
covenanting martyrs of the sands of Wigton, 
in which these heroines were represeneed 
with plaids gracefully arranged over one 
shoulder, and where the attendant troopers 
blazed in kilis; but the delusion becomes 
more comical still when we find it shared by 
the Saxon Scot himself, vainly endeavoring 
to make out a claim to tartan which the 
veriest pockpudding of the South has as 
much right to as he. There is very little 
analogy, however, between the position of 
the two races in Scotland and that which 
has always existed, and still does exist, in 
Ireland. Even before the 45, the Lowland 
Scot entertained a certain national affection 
for him of the Highlands. The brethren 
might not be upon very friendly terms, and 
might not be over complimentary in their 
report of each other; yet even Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie would not stand tamely another man’s 
abuse of his cateran kinsman ; and when the 
touch of genius came to flush the Highland 
skies with a poetic light, all Scotland was 
ready to be moved by a generous enthusiasm 
—an enthusiasm to which even Sir Walter 
could never have brought the haughty Eng- 
lishry of the neighboring island. There is 
& great mistake, too, in our judgment, in 
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Mr. Macaulay’s comments on Highland Jaco- 
bitism. He says, ‘‘ the English have there- 
fore very naturally ascribed to those tribes 
the feelings of English cavaliers, profound 
reverence for the royal office, and enthusiastic 
attachment to the royal family.”” Begging 
Mr. Macaulay’s pardon, we think this an in- 
considerate and almost foolish saying. Who 
were the English cavaliers? Not certainly 
the peasants of England — but gentlemen of 
blood and breeding, full of family romance 
and hereditary devotion. This fact, which 
Cromwell knew so well, is surely not un- 
known to our historian ; and to compare a 
mass of peasant men with the daring scions 
of a highbred’ aristocracy, is manifestly im- 
possible. That the Highland kernes become 
a great deal better out of the comparison than 
the Saxon ploughmen could have done, we 
are thoroughly convinced; and everybody 
remembers how the outset of that wild ad- 
venture of the ’45 gained its first practical 
impetus, as the story goes, from the enthu- 
siasm, not of the chief, but the henchman — 
how Glengarry paused before staking clan 
and lands on a game 80 desperate — but how 
Ronald flung his life and service, proud to 
be asked for it, at the feet of the wandering 
Prince. To compare ‘‘ those tribes,” how- 
ever, the bulk of whom, like the bulk of 
every other people, were simple peasants, 
with ‘*the English cavaliers,’’ at once an 
army of gentry and a political party, is very 
unlike the usual admirable good sense of Mr. 
Macaulay. 

In the second place, — we confess, to begin 
with, that we do not feel ourselves on re- 
markably safe ground in taking up a defen- 
sive position on behalf of the Scottish states- 
men of the Revolution, and we should falter 
from our task altogether if it were not for 
the kind assistance of our adversary. In 
Mr. Macaulay’s comments these Edinburgh 
politicans are all villains. Yet, wonderful 
enough, when one skips the commentary and 
reads merely the narrative of events, it is 
astonishing how well the record sounds— 
how manly and dignified are the State docu- 
ments of the era — and how sensibly, on the 
whole, the business gets itself accomplished. 
If one might venture to say as much, there 
really seems a good deal less of chaos in the 
Parliament House than in the deliberations 
of Westminster according to the letter of this 
history. Mr. Macaulay labors to impress 
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upon us, with an iteration rather wearisome, 
that bad as English diplomatists were at the 
time, even English diplomatists stood aghast 
at the depravity of their brethren. We are 
far from asserting that this is not true : but, 
like a great many other important state- 
ments in these pages, we are bound to add, 
that, however true it is, our historian does 
not provesit. A man who makes sayings, 
and, still more,a man who writes history 
after Mr. Macaulay’s fashion, ought to culti- 
vate, above all things, the useful faculty of 
memory ; but we fear this author sometimes 
forgets in one volume what he has said in 
another. In one place we have the Scottish 
Parliament represented (after the Revolu- 
tion) as consisting of ‘a hereditary aristoc- 
racy the most needy, the most haughty, and 
the most quarrelsome in Europe ;”’ yet, at a 
former and very much darker period, we 
find him explaining ‘‘ that the representa- 
tive of towns were almost to a man against 
the Government ;”’ and that ‘‘they now 
showed, for the first time, an independence, 
@ resolution, and a spirit of combination 
which alarmed the Court.” These state- 
ments cannot be correct. 

And this whole record, so far as Mr. Mac- 


aulay’s own remarks and comment are con- 
eerned, bears an invidious and peevish hu- 
mor on the face of it, which puzzles and an- 


noys the reader. The Estates of Scotland 
‘* used plain language, simply because it was 
impossible for them, situated as they were, 
to use evasive language ’’— as who should say 
aman speaks sensibly, because, in his partic- 
ular circumstances, it would not be practica- 
ole to speak nonsense Lord Melville, again, 
‘with characteristic wariness, lived quietly 
on the Continent, and discountenanced the 
unhappy projects of hiskinsman Monmouth, 
but cordially approved of the enterprise of 
the Prince of Orange.’’ Were all the states- 
men who discountenanced Monmouth and 
approved of William, influenced by “ char- 
acteristic wariness,’’—<‘ that homely pru- 
dence ’”’ which takes care of itself? And if 
not, why distinguish this one man by a 
praise which insinuates reproach? This is 
a very poor kind of skill, and quite un- 
worthy of Mr. Macaulay. We quote these 
instances, merely as the first we light upon 
in opening the book; but any observing 
reader will remark at once how they 
abeund. 
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One man among the crowd, and only one, 
we ourselves are moved to lift up our testi- 
mony for. And we believe no one who has 
ever read or heard the little family history and 
delightful domestic anecdotes of that kindly 
Scottish household, exiled and impoverished, 
yet unembittered and undismayed, which 
made bright the banishment of Sir Patrick 
Hume of Polwarth, will be able to receive, 
without a feeling of almost personal indigna- 
tion and resentment, Mr. Macaulay’s queru- 
lous account of that upright gentleman, 
Argyll’s unfortunate expedition is too long 
a story for our limited space, nor do we care 
to enter upon it ; but it is impossible to reo- 
ollect his granddaughter’s simple account of 
the cheerful and manful exile, and to look 
with patience upon the perverse Pistol who 
figures in Mr. Macaulay’s volumes under the 
same name; who is first introduced to us as 
one of the ‘“‘ many fugitives from Scotland, 
the intemperance of whose political and reli- 
gious zeal was proportioned to the oppression 
which they had undergone ;’’ and whose 
subsequent appearances are always prefaced 
by a reiterated introduction, which looks as 
nearly spiteful as anything treating of the 
past can do. ‘Such a man was Sir Patrick 
Hume. He had returned from exile as litigi- 
ous, as impracticable, as morbidly jealous of 
all superior authority, and as fond, of 
haranguing as he had been four years be- 
fore.’’ But we turn to the private record. 
Gay and friendly as an emigré of France, 
contented and cheerful as a philosopher — in 
his dreary hiding-place, the family vault of 
Polwarth, solacing his long and darksome 
leisure with the elegant Latin of Buchanan 
—in his humble exile at Utrecht, with 
all his Scottish pride and _punetilio, 
giving with his own hand to the public 
charity the doit, the smallest coin in circu- 
lation, and the only piece of money in the 
household, which every one else was ashamed 
to give ; and in his old age, in spite of all 
the bigot gloom of his faith, and the intem- 
perate religious zeal of Mr. Macaulay’s nar- 
rative, desiring to be carried down to the 
room, where, says his granddaughter, “so 
many of us having met, being no fewer than 
fourteen of his children, and grandchildren, 
we had a dance’?—which this brave old 
man contemplated ‘‘ with great cheerfulness, 
saying, ‘Though he could not dance with 
us, he could yet beat time with his foot,’ 
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which he did, and bid ug dance as long as 
we could; that it was the best medicine he 
knew, for at the same time that it gave exer- 
cise to the body, it cheered the mind. At 
his usual time of going to bed he was carried 
up-stairs, and we ceased dancing for fear of 
disturbing him ; but he soon sent to bid us 
go on, for the noise and music, so far from 
disturbing, would lull him to sleep.”” Such 
a man was Sir Patrick Hume—of whom 
survives the happiest and brightest story of 
family exile, poverty, content, and cheerful- 
ness, of troubles made light of, and misfor- 
tunes of which the edge was turned by a 
blithe word and smile, which we remember 
in our national annals. The* only thing 
which Mr. Macaulay quotes against him of 
contemporary testimony is that he was “a 
lover of set speeches ;”’ no such  extraordi- 
nary characteristic, one would suppose, in 
an age which still boasted, in John Evelyn, 
its example of the ancient English gentle- 
man. Sir Patrick, however, seems to have 
anticipated, after a formal fashion, that 
grand intuition of a ministry which Mr. 
Macaulay’s holds as springing from the nat- 
ural evolution of events in the English par- 
liament. ‘* When the place of Treasurer, of 
Chancellor, or of Secretary, was vacant, the 
Parliament ought to submit two or three 
names to his Majesty, and one of these 
names his Majesty ought to be bound to se- 
lect.”” This is one of the truculent opinions 
which ‘‘ Sir Patrick indeed avowed.’ But 
our historian either does not perceive, or 
does not choose to point out, that in this, 
though expressed in the severer form of 
Scottish logic, lies the germ and suggestion 
of that important instrument of government 
which the characteristic practical wisdom 
of England very speedily adopted, though 
without offending any royal delicacy by put- 
ting it in words. 

We come now, however, to a part of Mr. 
Macaulay’s representations more important 
than his opinion of the Highlands, or his 
strictures on the politics of the Revolution. 
We are neither devines nor controversialists. 
It is not our business to defend the especial 
tenets of that faith under whose shadow our 
country has grown and flourished ; and we 
are perfectly aware that no amount of reli- 
gious intolerance exceeds the eager intoler- 
ance manifested in general by those who 
make no particular profession of religion, 





against all whodo. But we cannot help re- 
marking Mr. Macaulay’s exhibition of one 
of the most evident features of the time. 
Within these dozen years or so — we do not 
think the mania is much older — literature 
— or rather light literature — or rather the 
litterateur, a pereonage not to be described 
by the suave eighteenth century designation 
of Man of Letters—has taken upon himeelf 
to attack and overthrow something which he 
supposes to be Calvanism, and which doubt- 
less Hie means to distinguish thereby as the 
most rampant form of sombre and unlovely 
religion. The monster thus attacked is a 
very ugly monster; but it flaps its arms 
abroad into the sky with a suspicious per- 
plexity of outline, and creaks in its move- 
ments as living limbs never creaked in the 
common air of heaven. While our adven- 
turous knight rushes against it in all the en- 
thusiasm of chivalry, we, who are only a 
spectator, stand by, much puzzled, and look 
on through the storm of the onset with a 
certain perception of something ludicrous 
checking our interest and our sympathy. 
What is it? Alas, it is no giant — it is only 
the windmill of the old story: and the zeal 
of our champion tumbles down, sheer out 
of the sublime into quite another region, as 
he essays his maiden weapons on that por- 
tentous arm of wood. 

We desire to do injustice to no man. We 
do not accuse Mr. Macaulay of wilfully mis- 
representing the doctrines of our faith, nor 
the spirit of the same. We do not assert 
that Mr. Dickens knows what he is doing in 
the unfortunate production by which, at this 
moment, he is bringing down his own fame. 
We will not even say that the Broad Church, 
though it is a clergyman, and ought to be 
instructed, really knows any better. What 
we say is the simple assertion, that the mon- 
ster introduced to us by these accomplished 
and able writers, and to which Mr. Macaulay - 
especially has given local nameand habita- 
tion, has no existence in any creed, in any 
Church, or in any religious community in 
the world. 

This being acknowledged, we are perfectly 
willing that every man should fight his own 
windmill after his own fashion. We give 
our free consent that every individua] Frank- 
enstein should have its head cut off inconti- 
nently by its own proper creator; but we 
will not consent to have the faith, in which 
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we are rejoiced to live and die, identified with 
the monster of any man’s imagination, and 
still less to suffer a general slur and stigma 
upon the Church and the memory of our 
fathers, to us the most precious things in his- 
tory. 

In this story of a religion persecuted and 
proscribed, we have to complain at once of a 
general misrepresentation, and of many par- 
ticulars absolutely —though doubtless not 
intentionally — untrue. At the very outset 
of the tale, Mr. Macaulay contrives with a 
dash to mark the Calvinistic belief with the 
grand invention of its modern assailants. 
Everybody knows — for it is a very favorite 
passage among the records of martyrs — the 
story of those two Wigtonshire women who 
were drowned on the sands of Solway, for, as 
we have always supposed, the Presbyterian 
faith. As it appears now, we have been 
mistaken ; and in the case of one of them at 
least, the mysterious doctrine of reprobation 
seems the real cause of martyrdom. Mar- 
garet Wilson, a girl of eighteen, choking in 
the tawny waves of Solway, is unbound, and 
implored to yield. ‘Dear Margaret, only 
say God save the King!’’ The poor girl, 
true to her stern theology, gasped out, 
“May God save him, if it is God’s will.’ 
This stern theology to which the young 
martyr was true, is explained in a previous 
page as ‘‘ the consequence which some rigid 
Calvinists had drawn from the doctrine of 
reprobation, that to pray for any person 
who had been predestined to perdition was 
an act of mutiny against the eternal decrees 
of the Supreme Being.’’ Weare at a loss to 
conceive how any man who has studied at 
all the subject of which he speaks, could 
venture to put upon the last words of so 
young and innocent a sufferer such an inter- 
pretation. The Wigtonshire Margaret knew 
well, if Mr. Macaulay does not know, that 
the ‘‘ God save the King’’ demanded from 
her was no prayer for a man’s salvation, — 
that behind that false and insulting formula 
stood test and adjuration, and that it was no 
wish of religious charity, but the first signal 
of religious and political submission to the 
absolute will of a tyrant, which lay within 
the seeming Christian Shibboleth. We are 
no martyr, but we are a Presbyterian, hold- 
ing the ancient doctrines of the faith ; and 
we protest that if ourselyes were called upon 
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by any such form of words, to acknowledge 
even the well-befoved liege lady of these 
realms as Head of our Church, and Mistress 
of our conscience, we too, the humblest and 
most loyal of her subjects, could find in our 
heart to dare a Solway, rather than cry God 
save the Queen ! 

We have read a good many books of Cal- 
vinistic theology, and heard in our day no 
small amount of sermons of the same com- 
plexion ; yet we confess we were sadly ignor- 
ant of the doctrine of reprobation till we be- 
gan to make acquaintance with such writers 
as Maurice and Kingsley, Dickens and Ma- 
caulay. Itis true, and we confess it, that 
the Church ef Scotland, perhaps impelled by 
a national spirit of logic more absolute than 
that of England, and more in the habit of 
following a certain truth to its inevitable 
conclusion — solemnly admits the darker 
alternative of that simple statement in which 
lies the summary of her faith, ‘* There is no 
other name given under heaven whereby we 
can be saved but the name of Jesus.’’ But 
that from this the Church of Scotland has 
ever deduced any other practical corollary 
than that of the Apostle, ‘* Preach the Gos- 
pel,””— we unhesitatingly challenge Mr. 
Macaulay to prove —and not only Mr. Ma- 
caulay, though he is a redoubtable champion 
— but all the world. 

But there was, without dispute, a party 
of ‘‘extreme Presbyterians,’ and in this 
party there were still more extreme individu- 
als, and many who had suffered the full force 
of that oppression which makes a wise man 
mad. Of these it is natural an adverse his- 
torian should make extensive use. This 
writer, however, more skilful than most his 
torians, contrives, with admirable art, yet 
without committing himself, to make these 
hunted and suffering pioneers represent the 
whole main body of their compatriots. The 
nonjurors in England must have greatly out- 
numbered even in proportion the remnant of 
Cameronians ; yet Mr. Macaulay is perfectly 
able to exhibit these wilful martyrs; without 
the slighest risk of identification with the 
sober majority of their Church. It is quite 
different on the Northern side of the Tweed, 
where we never by any chance gain a glimpse 
of the mass of the Church, but are perpetu- 
ally scared by the frightful apparition of a 
west-country bonnet covering the crazed head 
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of a Whig from the hills. The Cameroni- 
ans linger in dramatic non-appearance “ in 
the cellars ” of Edinburgh ; but not a single 
Edinburgh burgess — not even a passing 
gleam of that Edinburgh mob, which is of no 
small note among mobs, and by no means dis- 
posed to play second fiddle in any commotion, 
appears to give local color to the scene. -In 
the North country and the South country it 
is still the Cameronians ; and our historian, 
whenever he steps aside to consider the tem- 
per of the nation, or the peculiarities of its 
creed, immediately rushes upon his favorite 
subject, and brings in his beloved heroes. 
The English nonjurors were headed by sev- 
eral bishops and many gentlemen. The 
Scottish ‘‘ extreme party ’’ never appears to 
have a leader, and consists almost entirely of 
peasants. Yet the nonjurors stand apart 
distinct upon their own little pillory, and 
throw the reflection of their folly upon no 
man. The Cameronians, much smaller in 
number, and a thousand times more excusa- 
ble, overshadow all Scotland; and we are 
not permitted to see a single reasonable man 
in the Church, nor charitable action in the 
time, for the blaze of the exaggerated and 
maniac fervor which it pleases Mr. Macau- 
lay to attribute to this ubiquitous handful 
of peasant men. 

To these same Cameronians, or Covenan- 
ters, or extreme Presbyterians — for the 
‘ names are used indifferently — our historian, 
in the meanwhile, does the most evident and 
marked injustice. Let us confess that their 
frightful trial had permanently darkened the 
atmosphere for these men whose personal 
morality is beyond the reach of any assail- 
ant; that the sun would not rise for them 
again with,that cheerful and exhilarating 
confidence which he brought to those who 
dwelt among their own people, and argse and 
lay down in peace ; that the national strict- 
ness of logic, and disposition to follow to its 
furthest conclusion, and embody in its 
strongest expression every truth they held, 
gave severity to their faith, and overshad- 
owed much of the inherent grace and love- 
liness of Christianity. But in all this there 
is no ground to justify the unfounded assser- 
tions of Mr. Macaulay ; and when he tell us 
gravely ‘‘ that they had been taught to regard 
the slaying of a persecutor as a duty; that 
no examples furnished by Holy Writ had 
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been more frequently held up to their admi- 
ration than Ehud stabbing Eglon, and 
Samuel hewing Agag limb from limb; that 
they never heard any achievement in the 
history of their own country more warmly 
praised by their favorite teachers than the 
butchery of Cardinal Beatoun and Arch- 
bishop Sharpe ’’ — we stand aghast at the 
temerity of the historian. The murder of 
Cardinal Beatoun took place in 1546 — that 
of Archbishop Sharpe in 1679 — considerably 
more than a century elapsing between them ; 
yet from the earliest dawn of religious strife 
until the Revolution-settlement, a period not 
very much short of two hundred years, 
among a people not previously undistin- 
guished by sharp strokes of personal revenge, 
these two solitary examples of violence are 
the only instances which can be brought 
against the ‘‘extreme Presbyterians’’ of 
Scotland. If ‘‘ they had been taught to re- 
gard the slaying of a persecutor as a duty,”’ 
we see no reason why enthusiasts already 
marked and dedicated to a violent death, 
should not have made their appearance by 
dozens, nor why the virtuous Queensberry, 
the lofty Lauderdale, the faithful Perth, 
should not have shared the fate of Sharpe: 
if ‘‘ they had never heard any achievement 
more warmly praised by their favorite 
teachers than the butchery of Cardinal Bea- 
toun and Archbishop Sharpe,”’ we are at a 
loss to conceive how Dundee came safe to 
Killiecrankie and fell in lawful battle, how 
Dalziel lived on to hoar hairs, like any inno- 
cent squire, and how ‘“‘ the bloody Macken- 
zie”’ himself survived to prate of solitude 
and its delights with the polished dilettantes 
of the South. The Grassmarket and its 
scaffold, or the summary dragoon execution 
—not to speak of the thumb-screw and the 
boot — were secured by only one conventicle ; 
and why a man driven mad by persecution 
should refuse himself the revenge which would 
at once deliver his brother from a persecutor, 
and elevate his own name to the fame of a 
hero, is an incomprehensible piece of self- 
denial. Was there no hedge in Scotland, 
does Mr. Macaulay think, from which the 
Scotch covenanter, like the Irish ribbonman, 
could aim an unsuspected bullet? Yet there 
was but one Sharpe and one Beatoun—a 
single victim ina century. We thank the 
historian that he thus takes the trouble to 
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prove his own statement, what we assert it 
to be, without foundation, and entirely un- 
true. 

And now, in this black list of universal 
condemnation, come *‘ the ministers,’’ who 
were not Cameronians. Those men to whose 
hands was committed the re-establishment of 
the Church of Scotland, and of whom Mr. 
Macaulay’s much-loved ‘‘extreme” party 
professed no admiration, must surely have 
differed a little in spirit from the wild Whigs 
of the west. But it is useless to maltiply 
quotations to prove our historian’s opinion 
to the contrary, because it is impossible to 
find a single passage which refers to them, 
in which epithets more moderate, or censure 
less severe, is bestowed upon the reverend 
brethren of the restored Church than upon 
the Cameronians. The same indiscriminate 
reproach answers equally for both ; and it is 
hard to tell, judging from Mr. Macaulay’s 
manner of speech, which was worse. They 
established their ecclesiastical polity on firm 
and sure foundations; they had no small 
share in the settlement of that system of 
parish schools, which even this writer ac- 
knowledges to be one of the wisest of national 
measures — an evident fountainhead of the 
prosperity of Scotland. No thanks to them; 
miserable fanatics !— ferocious bigots !— 
worthless and degraded pretenders! for did 
they not dance, in the madness of satisfied 
cruelty, like the witches round their caldron, 
in a wilder abandon than ever disgraced the 
friars of the Inquisition, around the gallows 
of Aikenhead ? 

We take the liberty to place Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s account of this transaction —no 
doubt a very deplorable one, and a stain 
upon the age—side by side with an 
authority which he quotes, and another 
authority which he does not quote, con- 
temporary with the deed; from which com- 
parison our readers may judge for themselves 
what is Mr. Macaulay’s bias, and with what 
skilful touches of color it is his use and 
wont to improve the natural effect of the 
picture. The lad in question, Thomas 
Aikenhead, has been tried and convicted 
under an old Act of Parliament as a blas- 
phemer. According to this law blasphemy 
was a capital crime, and his execution was 
resolved upon. 
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“Aikenhead petitioned 
the Privy Council, that 
ane oe toak 

» he might - 
lowed a short respite to 
make his peace with 
the God whom he had 
offended fiome of the 
councillors were for 


—_ this small in- 
ulgence: others thought 
that it ought not to be 
granted unless the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh would 
intercede. It remained 
to be seen how the clergy 
wouldact. Thatdivines 
should be deaf to the en- 
treaties ofa penitent who 
asks not for pardon, but 
for a little more time to 
receive their instructions, 
and to pray to Heaven 
for the mercy which 
cannot be extended to 
him on earth, seems 
almost incredible. Yet 
soitwas. Theministers 
demanded not only the 
poor boy’s death, but his 
—— death, though it 

ould be his eternal 
death. Even from their 
wea they cried out 
or cutting him off.” 


“Aikerwhead was hanged 
between Edinburgh and 
— He —— 

eep repentance, an 
aval Trith the Bible 
in his hand. The people 
of Edinburgh, though as- 
suredly not disposed to 
think lightly of his of- 
fence, were moved to 
compassion by his youth, 
by his repentance, and 
by the cruel haste with 
which he was hurried 
out of the world. It 
seems that there was 
some apprehension of a 
rescue, for a strong body 
of fusiliers was under 
arms to support the 
civil power. The preach- 
ers, who were the 
boy’s murderers, crowd- 


gallows ; and while he 

za Meni 
t on: insulte: 

even” with 





prayers 
imore blesphemons than 


‘debated the mats 


ed round him at the 


“W1ii1AM LoRmMER, aw- 
thor of Two Discourses 
published at the time of 
Aikenhead’s execution. 
“Tam sure the minis- 

ters of the Established 

Church, used him with 

an affectionate tender- 

ness, and took much 
ins by = apap i 
im to faith an nt- 
ance, and to save ie 
soul; yea, and some of 
the. ministers, to 
certain knowledge, and 
particularly the late re- 
verend, learned, prudent, 
eaceable, and pious Mr, 
eorge Meldrum, then 
minister of the Tron 

Church, interceded for 

him with the Govern 

ment, and solicited for 
his pardon; and when 
that could not be ob 

tained, he desired a 

reprieve for him, and I 

joined with him in it, 
his was the before 

his execution. The chan- 
cellor was willing to have 
ted him a reprie 
ut could not do i 
without the advice of 
the Privy Council and 

Judges, and to show his 

willingness he called the 

Council and Judges, who 


and 
then carried it by plural- 
ity of votes for his exe 
cution, according to the 
sentence of the Judges.” 


“¢ Postman’ (Mr. Me 
caulay’s authority.) 
“He walked thither (to 

the place of execution) 

on foot, between a strong 
guard of fusiliers drawn 
up in two lines ; several 
ministers assisted him in 
his last moments ; 

according to all human 
appearance, he died with 
all the marks of a true 
penitent. When he was 
called out of the prison 
to the City Councih 
house, before his going to 
the place of execution, 
as is usual on such oce® 

7 oon Ag yz vt 
oughts at large in 

pa ~ written By him 
and signed with his own 
hand, and then requested 
the ministers who were 
present to pray for 

which they did, 

afterwards he himself 

prayed, and several times 
invocated the blegsed 

Trinity, as he did like 
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ufared.” 


he had ever wise at the place of 
executi holdin all 
the time the Holy Bible 
in his hand, and being ex- 
ecuted, he was buried at 
the foot. of the gallows.” 

What do our readers think of the pro- 
verbial accuracy of a story at second hand, 
when the said story comes through the 
picturesque channel of Mr. Macaulay’s 
fancy? The whole of this superstructure of 
imagination about the ministers rests upon 
the authority of an “It was told” in a 
private letter. All this ground has been 
already gone over in the clever critique of 
the Edinburgh Witness, which is some 
months old, but our contemporary will not 
complain of the repetition of quotations 
which may carry to a wider audience a 
vindication like this. 

About these same ministers, we have only 
to say farther that, after much persuasion, 
doubtless, and many struggles, they received 
fully into the Church the late episcopal 
dergy of the north, on their reception of the 
Confession of Faith and standards of the 
Presbyterian Church, and that the act which 
restored to their benefices the sixty Presby- 
terian ministers who survived the persecu- 
tion, made a division of the half-year’s 
stipend: between the rightful and restored 
pastor, and the ejected curate who had 
reigned in his stead. These are not very 
bad instances of intolerence, yet Mr. Macau- 
lay does not mentien either of them in char- 
itable deprecation of the wrath he has raised 
against bigots so frightful. As for the 
“ rabbling,’’ we freely yield it to the full use 
of our historian. A man who finds a thief 
in his house, is by no means likely to use 
great politeness in the ejection of the same ; 
and the curates of the West, without con- 
troversy, held this position in the opinion of 
the whole population which surrounded 
them. 

One personage who appears frequently in 
this History, but always by dark and mys- 
terious glimpses, and who receives Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s unqualified approbation, being, be- 
yond the reach of doubt or controversy, one 
of William’s most trusted and confidential 
councillors, must considerably puzzle those 
readers who are not very well up in the his- 
tory of the period. Who was Carstairs? 
A Presbyterian minister— one of those 
refugees in Holland who were noted for their 
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intemperate zeal; yet withal one of the 
most wise, and the most notable of the very 
few men who were personal friends of Wil- 
liam of Orange. So much we are told; but 
it is amusing to notice the dexterity with 
which Mr. Macaulay refrains from any for- 
mal personal introduction, such as it is his 
constant habit to give of less considerable 
people, and how skilfully he keeps this dis- 
tinguished man out of sight in the very 
affairs where his influence is most naturally 
and most largely exercised. No one could 
suppose from this History that Carstairs 
lived and died anything but the ‘s 
friend, adviser, and chaplain; and no unin- 
formed reader could suppose that this was 
Principal Carstairs, the head of the Univer- 
sity, and the leading presbyter of the Church 


‘a little later, and at present its constant 


champion and adviser. Mr. Macaulay loves 
the picturesque, but he does not love it well 
enough to use it to the disadvantage of his 
own personal conclusions; yet there are 
many stories in these volumes less noteworthy 
and far less characteristic than the tale 
which relates how Carstairs, with an ex- 
treme and almost audacious boldnesss, in- 
tercepted the king’s messenger, and recalled 
the king’s order, when William had unwarily 
sanctioned, in the absence of his adviser, 
the arbitrary imposition of an oath upon the 
Scottish General Assembly. William not 
only forgave but confirmed this counter- 
manding of his own kingly message; but 
Mr. Macaulay does not record this striking 
incident, much as it redounds to the eredit 
of his hero; for our historian does not 
choose, as it seems, to identify the handful 
of barbarians who represented the Church 
of Scotland, with the wise, courageous, and 
enlightened Carstairs. 

We have occupied already so much spaee, 
and found so many Scottish matters to dis- 
miss, that it is scarcely just to bring in at 
the end of a national disclaimer the disputed 
points of individual character in his more 
favored ground of England, concerning 
which Mr. Macaulay is at issue with sundry 
active and vigorous champions. The defence 
of Marlborough has been taken up by able 
hands; but we do not suppose that the ordi- 
nary public, if the historian had been but 
moderate, would have cared greatly what 
he said of that renowned yet unloved gen- 
eral. But an extreme inveteracy of dislike, 
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and that ugly habit of calling names, in 
which Mr. Macaulay is so skilful, raises for 
the victim a reactionary sympathy. In Mr. 
Macaulay’s hands his very virtues tell 
‘against him; and the story of his faithful 
and disinterested love — a story all the more 
remarkable if he were as avaricious as he is 
called—becomes something to sneer at rather 
than to applaud, though we can well im- 
agine what a romantic lustre such a tale 
would have thrown upon Halifax or Dorset, 
had it been within the power of the historian 
to bestow it on his favorites. Mr. Macaulay 
makes an unjust, spiteful, and exaggerated 
use of the Castlemaine incident in the hero’s 
early history — but this is too ugly a story 
for our handling, and we decline to meddle 
with it, either for explanation or defence. 
Yet Marlborough was a wonderful genius, 
one of the greatest soldiers of our race — he 
was capable of a disinterested, life-long, and 
unwavering attachment: he was incapable 
of changing his religion, though it pleases 
Mr. Macaulay to sneer at such scruples, 
as finding place in his breast—and he is 
very shabbily and unhandsomely treated, at 
the very culmination of his fame, by mon- 
arch and government. These facts ought to 
be enough to give the greates. general of his 
age—perhaps the most complete soldier 
known to English history before Wellington 
—a fair hearing and a candid report. He 
has not gained either in the volumes of Mr. 
Macaulay. 

We are not able to profess any very over- 
powering interest in the character of Wil- 
liam Penn, and it is but a languid regard 
with which even his biographer’s laudatory 
story inspires us. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that Mr. Dixon is right — but his case 
is by no means so clear, convincing, and 
satisfactory, as he seems to suppose it; and 
even after reading all that he has to say on 
the subject, we are obliged to confess that 
there is still an uncomfortable haze resting 
upon the name and character of the eminent 
Quaker. We do not dispute that there was 
another Penn—but the mistake seems to 
have been made by contemporary writers as 
well as Mr. Macaulay, and no one appears to 
have been.startled by the supposition that 
William Penn was capable of the acts im- 
putel to him. The only thing quite satis-| 
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factory in Mr. Dixon’s defence, is his ex- 
planation of the puzzling connection between 
the arbitrary king and the unreverential 
subject—a connection for which we never 
could find any means of accounting, and 
which Mr. Macaulay certainly does not help 
any one to discover. Penn, as it appears, 
was James’ ward —a very natural explana- 
tion of at least the beginning of their sin- 
gular friendship. 

In all this we do Mr. Macaulay the justice 
to say that he vindicates his own intention 
of truthfulness by the evident frequency with 
which his own narrative refutes his own com- 
ments. It is only when his prejudices seem 
powerfully moved, as in the case of the 
Church of Scotland, that his record of actual 
events becomes unreliable. He has the 
eclectic gift in a high degree—he knows 
how to omit an explanatory circumstance, 
and how to leap over an unexplainable vir- 
tue— but we find so many instances in 
which his own summary of @haracter is 
scattered to the winds by the successive 
events he relates, that it is only in excep- 
tional cases that we can say anything against 
the apparent intention of Mr. Macaulay. 
These exceptional cases, however, are strong 
in our own country, and touch our own 
honor ; and it is really a very unworthy 


‘occupation for a writer of powers so great, 


and mind so enlightened, to emulate, on real 
ground and with actual men, the visionary 
calumnies of a Little Dorrit. The Scottish 
faith has made the Scottish nation great, 
virtuous, and honored, and even the arts 
of imagination give practical proof that 
this grave shadow has put no blight upon 
them, though it may have given a certain 
direction to their efforts. Mr. Macaulay 
will but splinter his lance if he tries it upon 
the shield of adamant which defends from 
every weapon of offence a true and pure Re 
ligion. Let him think better of his own 
great gift and its proper uses—a gift which — 
does not appear at its greatest, in the most 
brilliant pictorial effects, or.the most able 
darkening of names and reputations, whose 
owners have no longer any voice to answer; 
but which can only crown itself with lasting 
honor by a candid intepretation of the en- 
tire and universal Truth. 
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THE ANGEL OF LOVE. 


On noiseless wing, one starry night, 
From her blessed home above, 

Down, dove-like, came that angel bright, 
Whose care is human love. 


A rose upon her bosom lay, 
Fresh cull’d from Eden’s bowers; 
Unlike the rose, whose sweets decay 
On this sad earth of ours. 


Within its cup is found a balm 
For love’s severest pain; 
Desponding hearts to raise and calm, 
And give them hope again. 


Where Jordan’s tranquil waters shine 
Beneath the sun’s warm rays, 

Two sisters fair, of Hebrew line, 
Had passed their quiet days. 


In mutual love and virtue blest, 
They scarce had dream’d of woe, 
Till hopeless passion marr’d their rest, 
And forced their tears to flow. 


Both loved, alas ! a Christian knight: 
Both shared an equal pain : 

For Christian vow no Jew may plight, — 
They knew they loved in vain ! 


Nor angry thought, nor envious strife 
Stirred either gentle breast : 

Each would have yielded love and life 
To make the other blest. 


The gracious Angel was not slow 
Those maidens’ griefs to feel, 

Nor ever wept for human woe 
She did not strive to heal. 


The sisters watch’d in speechless dread 
Her radiant form appear : 

‘¢ Fear not; my name is love,’’ she said, 
‘¢ And peace my mission here. 


‘© No sigh, how faint, how sad so e’er, 
Is heard in vain on high : 

A balm of power divine I bear 
To soothe and sanctify. 


‘* To her who loves with deepest love, 
This flower of life be given; 

It has been rear’d by saints above, 
And bath’d in dews of Heaven.’’ 


The angel to the elder spake : 
‘What can’st thou, wilt thou do. 

Or bear, for thy beloved one’s sake, 
To prov@ thy love is true? ’’ 


‘¢Q, doubt it not,’ the maiden cried; 
*¢ All joys would I resign, 

So I were sometimes at his side, 
And dared to call him mine ! ’’ 


‘© My father’s land, my sister’s home, 
Mine ancient creed forego, 


‘With him on distant shores to roam, 


And share his weal and woe ! 





‘© No other bliss below — above — 
No other hope be given ! 

Life were not life without his love, 
And, with it, earth were heaven ! ”’ 


The Angel to the younger spake : 
‘¢ What, maiden, wilt thou do 
Or suffer, for thy loved one’s sake, 

To prove thy love is true? ’’ 


**T love him well,’’ the maid replied, 
*¢ And much would I resign, : 
To be forever at his side, 
And know his heart was mine. 


‘* My father’s creed is dearer. yet,— 
Mine ancient race and name: 

Then break, my heart ! ere I forget 
The Israel, whence I came. 


‘6 Yet, though my vows I may not break - 
To share his happier fate, 

To deeds of love, for his loved sake, 
My days I consecrate. 


‘© No other love this heart shall share, 
To his for aye consign’d,— 

No thought of evil enter where 
His image is enshrined ! 


*¢ But I the sick and poor will-tend, 
My life an offering make, 

In trust — that Heaven on him may send. 
A blessing for my sake! ’’ 

The Angel smiled : ‘‘ The rose is thine; 
Such love is love indeed ; 

So love —so live ; and love divine, 
Eternal be thy meed ! ”’ 

—Household Words. 





FLOWERS. 
In the manner of Henry Vaughn, 
BY 8. F. SMITH, D. D. 


Breartus from the upper world—Eden revived— 
God’s smiles on earth, made visible to man — 
Light prisoned up in form — honey enhived — 
Fair Paradise, once lost, restored again. 


Beauty and love, enshrined in bell and’ cup— 
Earth’s innocents that climb around our bowers, 
Meek, brilliant eyes that look so sweetly up, 

Like rain-drops sparkling after summer showers. 


Jewels to earth, as stars are to the skies, 
Polished and set by more than human skill — 
Lessons that speak, though silent, to the eyes — 
Vocal in vale and plain, on ridge and hill. 


Volumes of truth, that speak the mighty God, 
Wise, loving, pitying, glorious, ever near; 
That bid us trust the ever great and good, 
Whose mercy wakes and ends the rolling year. 


Symbols of waning life— too frail to stay — 
Living to die — a sweet, but passing story — 
Dying to live, whgn spring renews its day, 
The precious emblems of immortal glory. 
—New York Examingr. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE OLD “ KING’S ARMS.” 

A rew days since, as I was going to visit 
@ patient who resides at a distance of a few 
miles from C——, the little country place 
where I practise as a surgeon, I passed, at a 
turn of the road not far from the town, a 
woman whose appearance greatly struck and 
interested me. She was sitting on a bank, 
with her feet almost in the water of a large 
dirty pool, which here lies between the road 
and the hedge. Her dress, though torn and 
draggled, appeared to be of good make and 
quality —at least, it seemed very different 
from what is usually worn by peasants or 
vagrants. I think it was of black silk. 
Her bonnet, which was also black, was much 
battered ‘and out of shape. Around her 
was tightly wrapped a coarse plaid shawl. 
She was leaning forward, her elbows resting 
on her knees, and her chin on the hollow of 
her hands. Her eyes were fixed on the dirty 
pool before her. As she heard my horse’s 
step, she looked up for a moment, but im- 
mediately resumed her former position. 
During that moment, however, I saw that 
she was a woman, apparently about forty 
years of age, and that her face, though thin, 
pale, and haggard, preserved some traces of 
former beauty. Fearing that she must be 
ill, and thinking the seat she had chosen 
anything but beneficial for a person who was 
60— for there had been showers during the 
night and morning, and the grass was damp 
— indeed there was a light rain then falling 
—I pulled up my horse and addressed her : 

‘* Are you not afraid,”’ I said, ‘‘ that you 
will take cold by sitting here ? ”’ 

“OQ no, I thank you,”’ she replied, with a 
smile, ‘‘I am not at all afraid of that. I 
shall not take cold.” 

** Have you come from the town? ” 

**Ono. I have not been in the town.” 

** Are you on your way to it?” 

“Ono. I cannot go into the town.” 

‘* What, then, are you waiting for some 
one?” 

“* Yes, that is it. I am waiting for some 
one.”” 

“Good morning to you, then,’’ I said, 
moving on; with a slight bow, for there was 
something in her voice and manner which 
seemed to call for that courtesy. 

** Good morning to you, sir ! ”’ she replied, 





rising, and gracefully bending her head — 
‘* Good morning ! ”” 

I rode on, visited my patient, and in about 
an hour again approached the same place, on 
my way home. As I turned the corner of 
the road, I perceived that the woman was 
still there, and in precisely the same posi- 
tion. 

‘‘ What! not gone yet?” I said to her. 
‘‘ The person, whoever it may be, keeps you 
waiting a long while.” . 

**O, I can wait.” 

‘‘ But I am sure you will take cold, and 
you are looking ill now. Do let me prevail 
on you to go into the town! ”’ 

“Ono, sir. I cannot go into the town.” 

This was said with such emphasis that I 
began to think the woman must be deranged, 
and I rode on slowly, meditating whether I 
had better report the affair in the proper 
quarter, and get her taken care of, when I 
heard my name called, and a woman, whom 
I knew as the wife of a laborer living in a 
cottage near by, came running to me across 
a field 

*« Nid ’ee see anybody, sir, she said, ‘* back 
there by the pool ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ I replied, ‘a woman sitting on 
the bank. Who can she be?” 

‘‘T can’t think, sir. She ’ve been there 
all the blessed night ! ”’ 

‘* Good Heavens! ’’ I cried, ‘is it possi- 
ble! How do you know?” 

‘* Why, sir, I saw her there last evening 
about eight o’clock, and I saw her again 
about nine. I begged of her to go into the 
town, but she said she could n’t. I couldn’t 
go to bed and rest, like, with the thoughts 
of her sitting there so cold and wearisome ; 
and about ten me and my man went to her, 
and axed her if she would n’t go into tows, 
to come into our house; but she would n’t. 
And she’ve been about there all night, sir. 
I think there ought to be some notice took 
of it.” 

“¢ Certainly, certainly,’’ I said; ‘I will 
see about it immediately.” g@nd riding on 
briskly, I lost no time in having proper steps 
taken for bringing her into the town. We 
had almost to use force to get her along ; 
and the only condition on which she at last 
refrained from struggling, was our getting a 
thick veil for her to wear. She was lodged 
in the union workhouse, and ever since I 
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have been in constant attendance on her ; 
for she has been most dangerously ill, and 
almost constantly delirious. Last 
however, she appeared in her right senses ; 
and, while so, told me,.in broken fragments, 
some things which Vividly recalled to my 
mind circumstances that took place when I 
first came to C——. 

It is an old saying that ‘murder will 
out:’? that, however carefully it may be 
concealed — however ingeniously suspicion 
may be at first turned away — there will 
always, first or last, be some token to betray 
it. arth, it is said, will not hide the 
mangled body ; the waters will not hold it ; 
the fire will not destroy it; and the winds 
of heaven have been known to carry mys- 
teriously to strange distances the dying shriek 
or the death groan. 

But though there are a hundred instances 
to bear out this belief, it may occur to the 
recollection of the reader that many & case 
has been known where a strange and violent 
death has been involved always in mystery 
— where suspicion has pointed its finger at a 
supposed murderer, who has been as unable 
to make clear his own innocence as others 
have been to establish his guilt. Unhappy 
lot for such! To pass through life, if 
guilty, with the weight, fear, and remorse 
of that deepest crime on his mind! and, 
even if innocent, to know that, in the eyes 
of the world, he nevertheless bears on his 
brow, to be inherited also by his children’s 
children, the fearful brand of Cain ! 

About twenty years ago, when I, a young 
man, fresh from the hospital and the ‘ Hall,’’ 
first came to practise at C——, there stood, 
where now stands the new market-house, 
the pride of the place—a detached, ram- 
bling, half-dilapidated old house, which, 
under the name of the ‘‘ King’s Arms,” 
took the rank of the second inn. Here lived 
a man called Michael Lucas—a surly, 
beetle-browed fellow of about fifty-five or 
six. His wife, a thin, ill-tempered woman, 
of a very avaricious disposition, was perhaps 
five years his junior. With them lived a 
nephew, called ‘* Frank Atherley,’’ a young 
fellow of six-or-seven-and-twenty, who looked 
after a little farm which Lucas rented. 
Frank did not seem at all to blend with his 
uncle and aunt, and was often on the point 
of leaving them to push his fortunes else- 








where: emigration to: America was, I be- 
lieve, the favorite project. But he did not 
go, and the opposing cause was believed to 
be pretty Mary Willoughby, a young orphan 
girl of eighteen, who combined the offices of 
barmaid and waiter in the house. The re 
mainder of the establishment — for the posi- 
tion of ‘second inn,’’ in a little country 
place like O——., is not a very dignified one 
— consisted only of a cook and a young girl 
of fourteen, who did the hard work and the 
drudgery of the kitchen and bedrooms. The 
ostler, who acted also as boots, lived out of 
the house. Neither the host nor the hostess 
were at all pleasant people, and 1 don’t know 
that the liquors were particularly good ; but 
somehow the bar-parlor and the kitchen were 
generally pretty well filled of an evening, 
and a good sprinkling of ‘ grogs’”’ and 
‘< pints’? were there consumed. The fact is, 
that the ‘‘ second house ”’ in a country place 
seems generally to suit the taste of droppers _ 
in better than the more stiff and pretending 
‘‘ head hotel.’’? Go where you will, it is at 
the second inn that the club meets; where 
the cricketers have their annual dinner; 
where is the best attended ordinary on fair 
days; where the farmers, on market after- 
noons, drink their brandy-and-water, and 
stow away in great, greasy canvas ‘bags the 
rolls of bank-notes which they receive from 
the “jobbers; ’’ and where the tradesmen 
and others of the town drop in of an even- 
ing, after shop and office are closed, to smoke 
their pipes, discuss the news, and debate on 
the conduct of persons in authority, from 
the prime minister to the parish overseer. 
No doubt some of the popularity of the 
‘¢ King’s Arms’’ was due to the pretty bar- 
maid ; but as she was as good and modest as 
she was pretty, the partiality felt for her 
among the frequenters of the bar did not 
manifest itself in the way it too often does 
to those in her position in ‘‘ second inns.’’ 
There was something about her which effeo- 
tually prevented any undue familiarity of 
speech or manner; and I have heard, at 
least a hundred times, from an old proser 
who frequents the bar of the present second 
house, how a burly bully of a farmer, who 
once made an indecent jest in her presence, 
was laid hands on by a young surgeon — 
the one, in fact, to whose practice I sue- 
ceeded, —and ignominiously kicked out of 
the room. 
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At the time, however, when first I came to 
C—— to reside, the little town was not like 
itself. So much, in fact, was the equili- 
brium of every thing and person in it dis- 
turbed, that it was full six months after I 
came there before I saw it in the real, natu- 
ral aspect which, with few interruptions, it 
has preserved ever since. Theexciting cause 
was, in the first place, a riot among the la- 
borers of the neighborhood, and the arrival 
of a troop of dragoons who came to repel it. 
Corn was dear, and the farmers would n’t 
cell until it was dearer; and the people see- 
ing they couldn’t buy it for a fair price, 
thought they had a right to take it for noth- 
ing; and they threatened and blustered ; 
and, having at their head a great fellow, 
who carried a pole with a red cotton pocket- 
handkerchief tied to the top of it—a sure 
sign, as it was thought by the affrighted in- 
habitants, that blood would soon be pour- 
ing through the streets like water — they 
marched into the town, and then got drunk 
and straggled home again. This was re- 
peated once or twice ; and a squireen of the 
neighborhood, endeavoring to persuade the 
people that he was undertaking a most peril- 
ous and desperate service, but doing it, in 
reality, to get out of harm’s way, rushed off 
to the ‘nearest garrison-town, represented 
the affair as a most serious riot, and brought 
back with him the aforesaid troop of dra- 
goons, who arrived soon after the riot had 
been effectually quelled, and the ringleaders 
lodged in goal by an energetic magistrate, 
two policemen, and a dozen of the most 
spirited of the inhabitants, who had been 
enrolled as special constables. The dra- 
goons had been about a fortnight in C—— 
when I arrived there ; and their blazing uni- 
forms, their bright helmets, waving plumes. 
and fierce moustaches, had this good effect, 
as far as I was concerned, that they threw 
entirely into the shade the young surgeon 
with closely-shaven lip, spotless shirt-collar, 
and coat and hat of irreproachable respecta- 
bility; and I sank quietly into my duties, 
without being exposed to much of that un- 
pleasant and determined curiosity which is 
the usual pest of a new settler in a small 
eountry-town. But Iam talking too much 
of myself. Personally, I have nothing 
whatever to do with the story. 

The little town of C—— does not contain 
many inns; and the ‘‘ King’s Arms,’’ being 
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a large house, had rather more than its 
share of soldiers billeted there. The accom- 
modation, however, was not at all in pro- 
portion to the size of the house, for many of 
the rooms were much dilapidated, and unin- 
habitable: so the troopers slept in a large 
loft over the stable, partly that they might 
be near their horses, but principally because 
it was more comfortable than any room in 
the house of the same size, except those used 
for the general business of the inn. To 
make way for them there, the hay and straw 
—a large quantity of which was in stock — 
were removed to a large, almost ruinous 
room on the first floor of the house, fronting 
the stable-yard, which had been hitherto 
used as a sort of lumber-room. I remember 
hearing this incidentally one morning, when 
Icalled in at the bar to have a glass of ale. I 
have a vivid recollection of this morning, for 
it was the first time I ever saw pretty Mary 
Willoughby. She was chatting with the 
Honorable Captain Walmer; and as I en- 
tered she turned away with a blush and, I 
thought, an indignant look, from something 
he was saying. I remember thinking how 
very pretty and modest she looked, and feel- 
ing the blood mantle in my cheek also at the 
very idea of that fellow saying anything to 
insult her. . Although I had never exchanged 
a word with the honorable captain, I had 
felt an instinctive dislike to him at the first 
moment I saw him; for there was an air of 
supercilious superiority in his manner whieh 
I could ill brook. He was a devilish hand- 
some fellow too, that I- must confess: I 
mean literally devilish handsome, for his 
countenance had a great deal of the Evil One 
in its character, especially about the eye and 
the mouth. On this particular morning he 
was standing in my way asl entered ; and on 
my politely requesting him to move, he step- 
ped on one side with a sort of burlesque 
courtesy, which made me long to knock him 
down. But here I am, talking of myself 
again ! 

Well, the dragoons had come, and the 
dragoons had gone, without finding as much 
as @ single half-starved laborer to contend 
with. The Hon. Captain Walmer, and 
Lieutenant Smyth, and Lieutenant Fite 
Maurice, and Cornet Stubbs, and the rest, all 
had gone — but not to be forgotten. No ; the 
event of their sojourn in the town here left 
a history with which every stranger in O—— 











is almost bored to death. And, worse than 
vhis, six young ladies of four-orefive-and- 
twenty, who were just silly and weak-minded 
enough to be before very pleasant young 
women, and to stand a fair chance of being 
some day married, are now six young ladies 
of four-or-five-and-forty, much too silly and 
weak-minded to allow the slightest chance 
of such a thing ; who wear white bonnets of 
the very smallest dimensions and stays of 
the utmost tightness; who give themselves 
the most absurd airs, talk about the ‘ offi- 
cers,’ and are altogether perfectly unbear- 
able. 

I have said that the pretty barmaid was 
called Mary Willoughby: but I should say 
something more about her. She was not a 
native of the town or neighborhood, nor did 
she come there with Lucas— who was a 
native of a distant county—at the time 
when he took the house: but, shortly after 
his arrival, he sent for her, and she came, 
dressed then in the deepest mourning. 
Nothing was ever got out of Lucas or his 
wife on any family subject; and on the 
point of Mary’s parentage both she herself 
and Frank Atherley were unusually reserved. 
Nobody exactly knew who she was, but she 
was understood to be the orphan and only 
child of some relative of Lucas or his wife. 
I don’t know that this matters much to my 
story, but it is as well that it should be 
mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. Lucas were some- 
times harsh to her; but on the whole their 
conduct was marked by more urbanity and 
courtesy towards her than to any one else ; 
and their adoption of her was often spoken 
of as a redeeming trait in their characters. 

It was about a week after the dragoons 
had gone, when Mrs. Lucas was one day in 
a very bad temper indeed. Nothing, accord- 
ing to her, wasdoneright. The poor drudge 
was cuffed and beaten cruelly; and the 
servant was scolded and abused to such an 
extent that she got angry in her turn, and 
threatened to leave immediately after her 
month was up. No persons were staying in 
the inn ; and so great was the commotion 
that nearly all the men who were drinking 
in the kitchen left the house, for even they 
came in for a considerable share of ill-humor. 
Mary Willoughby, however, when she at- 
tempted to mediate, was listened to quietly, 
and addressed almost blandly. This was 
particularly remarked by a man who, having 
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a scolding wife, was used to storms, and 
remained in the kitchen: and he thought 
that Mrs. Lucas was not so bad, after all, as 
she seemed; for Mary Willoughby was not 
very well, and the wogan’s forbearance 
towards her seemed to show consideration 
and kindness. At length Mrs. Lucas’ pas- 
sion reached a climax. Having gone into 
the pantry, she returned with a large dish 
broken in her hand. 

« Who has done this?” she said.‘ This 
is your work, cook! Speak! Is not this 
your work ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, mum,’’ replied the cook, rather 
pertly ; ‘* that ’s my work.” 

‘¢ Then leave the house instanily!’’ cried 
Mrs. Lucas, stamping her foot. 
threatened just now to leave when your 
month was up. Now you'll pick up your 
things and start. I will pay your month’s 
wages, and you will be off at once. Do you 
hear?” 

The man who was in the kitchen expostu- 
lated, and endeavored to reason with her, 
but he was stopped very sharply, and even 
he was obliged to leave the house. In half 
an hour, the cook, with the boots bearing 
her box, was on her way to the van, which 
would take her near to her parent’s home. 
This was in the afternoon, about three 
o’clock. 

Now Mary Willoughby, being rather un- 
well, had asked, as there were no persons 
staying at the house, to go and spend the 
night and next day, for a little change, with 
a friend, whose father was a tenant-farmer 
in the neighborhood: and at the time when 


‘|the cook left the house, she was up-stairs, 


packing a few things for her visit. 

As soon as the cook was gone, Mrs. Lucas 
called her down and said : 

‘‘ Mary, you can’t go to Mr. B——’s to- 
night. You must stay home.”’ 

‘‘ Not go?’’ cried Mary, starting, and 
clasping her hands. ‘‘ O, do let me go! ” 

‘*No. Cook is gone, and you will be 
wanted. You are to stay home.’’ 

‘< But there is no one staying in the house ; 
and Miss B—— will expect me.”’ 

‘‘T will send a message to her. Now, 
it’s no use talking. Once and for all you 
are not to go.”’ 

Lucas himself was passing as this con- 
versation was going on, and stopped to 
listen to it. As his wife finished, he held 
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up his finger in a menacing way, and said, 
with a frown : 

‘¢ Come, let us have no words about it! 
You can’t be spared. Recollect you are to 
sleep in your own goom to-night.”’ 

Mary, sadly disappointed, returned to her 
chamber, and Lucas and his wife passed on 
to the kitchen. Near the stairs where they 
had been talking, they found the poor 
drudge, evidently listening. Lucas swore 
out upon her roughly, and was about to give 
her a blow, but his wife held his hand, and 
whispered in his ear. She then addressed 
the drudge: 

‘*CGome here, my poor girl,’”’ she said, 
gently. ‘ You have been crying! What is 
the matter?” 

The girl, unused to be so addressed by her 
mistress, stared with astonishment, and then, 
overcome by the unexpected kindness, burst 
into tears. 

‘¢ Are you unwell?’ asked her mistress. 

“I’ve got a hea—hea— headache?” 
blubbered the poor child. 

“Then I'll tell you what you shall do. 
Make haste and finish your work, and you 
shall go home and stay until to-morrow 
with your mother. Now make haste,’ as 
the girl looked up joyously through her 
tears. ‘‘ But stay, you need n’t say to any 
one that you are going. And now get on 
with your work, like a good girl.’ 

The girl, overjoyed at the thought of such 
an unexpected pleasure, went about her 
work with alacrity. Mr. and Mrs. Lucas 
whispered together for some time in low 
tones; and Lucas then went out through 
the back-kitchen into the stable-yard. 

He called the ostler, and’ told him to stow 
away in the back-kitchen a large quantity 
of furze which he had that day purchased ; 
and after he had done that, to go to the 
farm-house, where Mary Willoughby was to 
have paid her visit, and say she was too 
unwell tocome. ‘ And you need not come 
back here again to night,”’ said Lucas to the 
man ; ‘* you will not be wanted.”’ 

With regard to the first part of the order, 
the putting away the furze in the back- 
kitchen the ostler expressed some surprise. 

“ Why the place will be choke full! ’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There will hardly be room te pass 
through or to turn! And, besides, if any- 
thing were to happen, what with furze 
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down stairs and hay and straw up-stairs, 
what a precious bonfire you ’d have! ”’ 

‘+ Silence, sir,’’ said Lucas, sternly, ‘‘ and 
do as I order you. There will be a flood of 
rain to-night, and I don’t want the furze 
wetted. Now, be quick about it.” 

Lucas then walked to his farm, about half 
a mile from the town, and called Frank 
Atherley to him. 

‘* Frank,” he said, ‘“‘ I want you to take 
the horse I sold to Mr. Simpson, and ride 
him to R——. I promised that he should 
have him to-morrow. You had better ride 
him down gently ; stop at T —— to-night” 
—(this was a place about fifteen miles away, 
and rather more than half-way to R——)— 
‘‘and go on to-morrow morning. You can 
come back by the coach.”’ 

‘‘T wish,’’ said Frank, ‘that you had 
told me of it a little sooner. It’s getting 
latish.’’ 

“« Why, yes,”’ replied Lucas, ‘‘ I might as 
well have done so ; but it quite slipped from 
my memory. AndI promised Mr. Simpson 
positively that he should have the horse to- 
morrow.” 

“‘ Well,” said Frank, cheerfully, “I'll 
just step home, put myself to rights a bit, 
and be off directly. Is Mary gone yet?” 

‘*No,’’ replied Lucas. ‘She is not go 
ing.” 

‘* Not going! ’’ cried Frank. ‘* Why, how 
is that?’’ 

“‘ Why,” said Lucas, ‘* we don’t think she 
is well enough to go; but we didn’t like to 
frighten her by saying so, and so told her 
she would be wanted home.” 

‘* Indeed!’ said Frank, turning pale, for 
he was very much in love with Mary Wil- 
loughby, and the very notion of her being 
ill frightened him —<‘ indeed! I had no idea 
that she was so ill as that.” 

“ Q, it ’snothing,’’ said Lucas. * It only 
requires @ little care. She will be all right 
again in a day or two.” 

I am rather particular in giving these con- 
versations verbatim, for every word was after- 
wards nicely weighed and commented on. 

Frank walked quickly back to the house 
and asked for Mary. She was up-stairs, he 
was informed, in her bedroom : she had been 
there for the last hour or more. Somewhat 
alarmed, Frank ran up-stairs, tapped at. her 
door, and called her by name. Mary replied, 









































saying that she was dressing, but would 
open the door and speak to him in a minute 
ortwo. She kept him waiting, however, 
quite a quarter of an hour, then unlocked 
and unbarred the door, and came out, pale 
and trembling. 

‘*My dear, dear Mary!” said Frank, 
« you are ill! ”” 

“JT am not feeling very well,’”’ replied 
Mary, ‘‘ but it will soon pass, I hope.” 

«Uncle wants me to go to R——,”’ said 
Frank, ‘* but I cannot go now.” y 

© yes! ’’ said Mary, earnestly, ‘* do, do 


- go! ” 


Frank was somewhat surprised and a little 
mortified. ‘* Why should you be so anxious 
for me to go?’ he inquired. 

‘‘ Because,”’ replied Mary, ‘‘I should be 
s0 frightened if you stayed home on my ac- 
count. I should believe then that I was in- 
deed ill, and the very thought would make 
me really so. Promise me that you will 

7 
’ ‘“‘T will go, then,” said Frank, ‘since 
you wish it so much; but, recollect, you 
must be well when I come back to-morrow. 
Good-by, Mary ! ”’ 

He put his arm around her and attempted 
to kiss her ; but, for the first time since their 
engagement, she repulsed him. A burning 
blush suffused cheek and brow, she hid her 
face in her hands, and struggled herself free 
of his embrace, saying, ‘‘O no, no! I can- 
not! I must not!” 

“Then, good-by !”” said Frank — ‘ good- 
by until to-morrow.”” And he walked sadly 
away. Mary remained in a thoughtful at- 
titude where he had left her. As he began 
to descend the stairs, she timidly called him 
back. He turned joyously, and quickly re- 
traced his steps. 

‘Forgive me,’’ said Mary, holding out 
her hand, which was trembling a good deal ; 
“Tdid not mean to pain you. Forgive me 
this and all other ——’’ And she stopped 
abrubtly, as if choking. 

“My dear, dear girl,” said Frank, ‘I 
have nothing to forgive. You have ever 
been good and kind to me. Tell me, do tell 
me what is thematter! Are youangry with 
me? Have I offended you in any way?” 

“Ono!” she cried. ‘No, believe me, 
you have not.”’ 

‘Then tell me what is the matter.” 

“I scarcely know myself,” said Mary. 
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** A sort of gloom, like a foreboding of evil, 
seems to oppress my heart. Tell me,’’ she 
continued, attempting to smile, ‘did you 
never feel that yourself—and without a 
cause ?”’ 

‘‘ Never,”’ replied Frank —‘ never with- 
out a cause: never at all until now.”” And 
he spoke truly, for he was a light-hearted, 
cheerful young fellow, to whom gloomy fan- 
cies had been hitherto unknown. ‘Shall I 
stay home to-night, Mary ?’’ he asked again. 

‘No, no,” replied she; ‘‘ you have al- 
ready promised to go. These are only fool- 
ish fancies.”’ 

‘“‘ My own dear girl! ”’ cried Frank, again 
putting his arm around her, ‘ you do not 
know how dearly I love you. All my hope, 
all my life seems wrapped up in you!” 

The offered kiss was not this time resisted ; 
but again the burning blood mantled in her 
cheek and tingled in her ears, 

‘¢ You must not love too well, Frank!” 
she said; ‘* you must not indeed. Believe 
me, it is dangerous ! ”” 

After a pause she timidly took from her 
bosom @ purse, and, putting it into his hand, 
but without looking in his face, said : 

‘‘T wish you would keep this for ma, 
Frank. I don’t like having so much money 
about me.” . ; 

Frank knew that Mary, as well as himself, 
had been for some time saving what money 
she could, in order that they might be able 
to get little comforts around them when they 
were married ; but he was not. prepared to 
see so much as the purse contained, and he 
could not refrain from expressing his aston- 
ishment. 

‘* T have never had occasion to spend much, 
you know,” said Mary. ‘‘ Do take care of 
it for me: I really wish it! ’’ And her eyes 
met his, though but.fora moment. ‘And 
if anything should happen to me ——”’ 

And again she stopped abruptly, as if 
choking. 

Frank now spoke to her cheerfully, though, 
poor fellow, his own heart was aching griev- 
ously, and tried to laugh away her gloomy 
fancies. He would not at first take charge 
of her purse, but ultimately, as she seemed 
so earnestly to wish it, he did so, and after a 
short time they parted. Mary returned te 
her bedroom, and Frank, after changing his 
dress, mounted the horse which he was to. 





take to R ——, and rode away. 


It was well on in the evening — about eight 
o’elock — when Frank reached T——, and 
had seen the horse taken care of in the inn 
stable. T—— was a large town —at least, 
as compared with C——. The streets were 
wide, the shops brilliant, and gay crowds of 
people thronged the streets. At other times 
Frank had always enjoyed a trip to T—— 
amazingly, but now his heart was heavy, 
and he would have given anything to be 
back again in his own dull little town. He 
would have gone to bed at once, but, for the 
first time in his life, was afraid of a restless 
night, or bad dreams. As a relief to his 
feelings, he went into a jeweller’s shop and 
purchased a pretty little brooch, asa present 
for Mary. They had intended being married 
about this time, and Frank thought how, in 
that case, he might have been going to pur- 
chase the ring; but the wedding had been 
put off for a few months at the strongly ex- 
pressed desire of Lucas and his wife, who 
had said they considered Mary as yet too 
young. 

After buying the brooch, Frank was 
standing at the inn-door, watching the 
passers-by, when, to his surprise, the pur- 
chaser of the horse, Mr. Simpson, who was 
known to Frank by sight, came down the 
street and entered the house. Frank of 
course accosted him, and told his errand; 
and, to his great joy, Mr. Simpson replied 
that he was going home in the morning, and 
would ride the horse himself. This of course 
precluded the necessity of Frank’s going on 
teR ; and it now became a question 
whether he should wait until the next day, 
and ride home on the morning coach, or 
walk back at once. At any other time he 
would of course have preferred the former 
alternative, but now, so anxious was he 





about Mary, that, without hesitation, he 
‘determined on setting off directly ; and 


‘within half an hour, he was stepping briskly 
out on his way home. 

It was rather before ten o’clock when he 
‘started. He had a fifteen miles’ walk before 
him, and the night was very dark, but Frank 
knew the road well, and his pleasure at 
being enabled unexpectedly to return so soon 
made his spirits lighter than they had been 
for many hours. The miles seemed quickly 
to pass ‘by, and he was not very far from 
home:when he heard, through the stillness 
of night, -the well-known deep tone of the 
church-clock boom out one. 
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Notwithstanding his comparative cheer- 
fulness, a pang of anxiety about Mary 
occasionally struck to his heart; and as he 
drew near to C——, this anxiety increased. 
This is generally the case. Are you suddenly 
called to the sick-bed ofa deeply-loved friend 
or relative, you rush away with the utmost 
speed at your command — no means of loco- 
motion are rapid enough for you. “But as 
you approach the house your heart sinks; 
you moderate, if possible, your pace; you 
pause for a moment before turning the 
corner where the house will be visible to 
you; you shrink from the fear of seeing the 
drawn blinds, the closed shutters, and the 
undertaker’s men coming out at the door. 
From the same kind of feeling, Frank, as he 
approached the town, experienced a stronger 
presentiment of evil than before. ‘ But 
why should I dread anything for dear 
Mary?” he thought, as he looked up at a 
bright star which was shining between the 
dark clouds, with its calm, holy light. 
‘* Were she even to die to-night, her soul 
would be in heaven. May there not be even 
now heavenly beings looking down upon her 
from that bright world, waiting to be joined 
by a sister as pure and gentle as themselves? 
But there—there,”’ he said impatiently, 
‘¢she would be not the less lost to me; and 
I hope she may yet live many years to cheer 
and comfort me in this struggling world. I 
am worse than a child to torment myself 
with these fancies.”” And again he tried to 
tear away the vague dread; but still the 
monster clung with its sharp talons to his 
heart. 

When within about a mile of the town, he 
turned off from the road to take a short cut 
across some fields. The waning moon was 
just rising beyond the hills behind him, and 
its sickly, distorted disk cast through the 
clouds an unearthly shadowy light. As 
Frank walked across the fields, something 
seemed to seize upon him different from the 
foreboding weight which he had before ex- 
perienced. Some strange, unseen influence 
appeared to pervade the air. He felt a sud- 
den shiver. His limbs trembled, and he 
knew that his face was pale. He tried to 
account for it by supposing that, by walking 
too fast, fe had overheated his blood and 
had taken a chill. In one placea deep, dark 
lane was between two of the fields which he 





was traversing, and a stile led into it on 
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each side. Frank was usually bold and 
resolute, but now so strangely were his 
nerves influenced that he hesitated before 
erossing it, passed it as quickly as he could, 
without looking on either side, and shuddered 
as he left it behind. 

He had advanced but a short distance into 
the field, when, happening to turn his head 
for a moment, he saw, with a thrill of terror, 
there, on the stile, in the very place which 
he had but a moment before passed, the dim 
outline of a female form, its hands clasped, 
and its face upturned towards the bright star 
on which he had lately been gazing. He 
made two or three steps back towards it, 
and a dark cloud at that moment passed 
from before the moon. What was his sur- 
prise, his horror, when he saw that the 
form, the dress, and the deadly-pale up- 
turned face were those of Mary Willoughby ! 
What could she be doing there? Whither 
could she be going? For a moment, aston- 
ishment kept him speechless and motionless ; 
and even as he looked the figure vanished 
from his sight. He ran to the place, crossed 
the lane, and ascended the opposite stile. 
Mary was not there. 

“‘ Mary! Mary Willoughby !”’ he shouted. 
“Where are you? It is I, Frank Ather- 
ley !”” 

No one replied. He ran wildly up and 
down the dark lane ; he crossed and recrossed 
from field to field ;—no one was visible. 

Surprised and terrified beyond measure, 
yet endeavoring to hope that he had been 
the victim of an optical delusion, and that 
Mary was in reality safe at home, he 
hastened to the town. The distance was not 
great; and he soon reached it, passed 
through the silent and deserted streets, and 
stood before the inn. The house was shut 
up, the blinds drawn, and everything seemed 
to show that its inmates, as well as all the 
other inhabitants of the town, were buried 
in repose. He knocked loudly at the door, 
but no one opened it. He knocked again 
and again, but still without result. ‘ They 
sleep soundly,” thought Frank. ‘God 
grant that dear Mary may be safely slumber- 
ing with the rest!’’ He picked up a handful 
of gravel, and stepped back a few paces to 
throw it at the window. As he looked up 
in throwing it, something arrested his at- 
tention. He strained his eyes to the utmost ; 
and a groan of despair burst from his lips as 
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he became convinced that smoke was pouring 
out through every crevice in the roof and 
upper windows. At thé same moment, as 
if it had suddenly found a vent, a bright, 
glittering tongue of flame shot up through 
the roof, showed for an instant the canopy 
of smoke which was hanging over it, and 
then again subsided. ‘ Fire! fire!” 
shouted poor Frank, in that piercing, pene- 
trating cry which terror gives. ‘‘The house 
is on fire!’’ He rushed to the door, and 
tried to break it open; but in vain. He 
ran wildly to the back of the house, and 
tried to burst open a door there; but this 
also resisted his utmost efforts; and he saw 
with increased alarm, that here the fire had 
made much more progress than in the front ; 
and ruddy gleams of flame could be seen in 
many of the rooms. Frank had never ceased 
to shout ‘Fire !’’—that cry so terrible in 
the silent night—and very few minutes had 
passed before he was joined by several of the 
nearest neighbors. As no one had yet ap- 
peared in the house, they were about to effect 
an entrance through one of the lower win- 
dows, when the door was opened by Lucas 
himself, his wife standing behind him with 
acandle. Both were very pale. The wife 
was agitated in her manner, but Lucas 
seemed calm; and both were completely 
dressed! ‘+ Where is Mary?” cried Frank. 
‘‘ Where is Mary?’’ And he was about to 
rush up-stairs to try to save her; but 
Lucas’s grasp was on his throat, and he was 
rudely hurled back into the street. ‘* Fool!’’ 
shouted Lucas, ‘‘ the house is in one blaze 
from cellar to atti¢!’’ 

The fire-bell soon clashed forth its start- 
ling summons, and in a very short space of 
time a large crowd had collected about the 
burning house, all horror-stricken at the 
thought that a fellow-creature had perished 
in the flames, and all eager to render any 
possible assistance. But no assistance was 
of avail. The fire-engine, as is generally 
the case in small towns, was out of order, 
and the supply of water was utterly inade- 
quate. The furze, the straw, and the spirit 
caused the fire to burn with great rapidity, 
and in less than an hour from Frank’s first 
discovery of the calamity, the roof had fallen 
in, and all inside the bare walls.was one 
glowing mass of flame. 

At length the blaze died away, and by 
daylight nothing was left of the ‘‘ King’s 
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Arms”? buta heap of smouldering ruins. 
The people, though seeing that they could 
be of no use, still remai: 1d lingering about 
the spot, and many were the strange whis- 
perings and mysterious hints that were ex- 
changed. Frank, poor fellow, was like one 
distracted. He told of the figure he had seen 
in the fields, and the strange tale soon 
spread, and was believed, with a pleasing 
horror, by many, but the majority rejected 
it,and said that poor Frank was raving from 
the effects of terror and over excitement. 

Shortly after the fire Lucas applied to the 
—— Insurance Office for a large sum of 
money. It then became generally known 
that he had been for some time in very bad 
circumstances; that the house and furniture 
had been insured to more than their full 
value ; and that Mary Willoughby’s life had 
been recently insured in the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds ! 

The insurance company were naturally 
startled at the strange nature of the affair, 
and refused to pay the money. They re- 
fused to pay for the house, on the ground 
that proper precaution had not been used ; 
and on Mary’s life, because there was not 
sufficient positive evidence of her death, the 
remains of the body never having been 
found. This proved a fortunate thing for 
Lucas, as it perhaps saved his neck. As 
soon as the facts of the case became known 
to the authorities, both he and his wife were 
committed on the double charge of murder 
and of wilfully setting fire to the house. 
The grand jury ignored the bills on both 


points, from the want of sufficient positive 


evidence, the non-discovery of the body 


being one of the principal links wanting on 


the former charge. Morally, however, they 


stood convicted in the minds of all men; no 
one who knew the facts of the case for a 


moment doubted their guilt of both crimes. 


The non-appearance of the body was ac- 
counted for in many ways; some supposing 
that Mary had been murdered, and her body 
disposed of by Lucas before setting firo to 
the house; others that it had been utterly 
consumed by the intensity of the flames, or 
that what little was left of it had been ef- 
fectually concealed by the heaps of stone and 
rubbish, for the walls had in many places 
entirely fallen in. Lucas himself attempted 
to account for the fact of his having been up 
and completely dressed, by saying that he 
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and his wife had been startled during the 
evening, by seeing a strange man prowling 
about the house in a suspicious manner, and 
that they had been afraid to go to bed 
Afterwards he said that he and Mrs. Lucas 
had been together posting their books, until 
the late hour at which the fire broke out, in 
a room of that part of the house last reached 
by the flames, and that on their discovery 
of the calamity they had first attempted to 
save Mary, and that then, finding this at 
tempt useless, they had, before giving the 
alarm, saved what money, plate, and other 
valuables they could, fearing that any delay 
might have caused the loss of all. Alto- 
gether, he had made rather a lame story 
of it, which, instead of dissipating, only 
strengthened the feeling against him. 

At first, attempting in a sulky, dogged 
kind of way, to brave the opinion of the 
world, Lucas and his wife remained in the 
neighborhood of C——, cultivating the little 
farm which they had before held. But 
nothing ever prospered with him more. He 
got no money from the insurance office ; the 
horror and detestation in which he was held 
were too much for even bis iron nerves, and, 
at length, a broken and utterly ruined man, 
he suddenly left the place. He was away, 
however, but a short time, being sent back 
to C——, by a magistrate’s order of removal, 
from a distant parish to which he had be- 
come chargeable as a pauper. Tis wife had 
in the mean time died. Afterwards, receiv- 
ing scanty relief from the parish, lie dragged 
on a miserable existence in a wretched hut, 
situated in a retired little willow glen near 
the town, where he partly supported himself 
by making wicker-work, an art which he 
had acquired during his absence. So dread 
was the influence of his presence, that few 
people afterwards cared to pass through the 
little glen; and as for the children of the 
town, nothing on earth would induce them 
to go near “ Lucas’s House.’’ The very 
sight of him from a distance, cutting his 
willows, was quite enough to throw them 
into convulsions. At length he died, and 
was buried. I speak from no feeling of pro- 
fessional jealousy, but I fear that the gentle- 
man who then held the office of parish-sur- 
geon was not too attentive to his case. 





However that may be, he died: and I don’t 
know what the disease was, unless it was 
want of the common necessaries of life. 
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True to his reserved, dogged temper, he ex- 
pired without saying a word with reference 
to the fearful night of the fire. 

As for Frank Atherly, the dreadful occur- 
rences of that night produced a brain fever, 
and his ‘life was long despaired of. At 
length, however, he got better ; and on his 
recovery set sail for America. No one in 
(—— has ever heard of him since. 

Had I written this story a few days ago, I 
should have had no more to say: but now 
the strangest part of all is to come. The 
woman whom I found sitting so strangely 
by the side of the road was no other than 
Mary Willoughby herself! She told me of 
it last night, on what, I fear, will prove her 
death-bed. Poor wretched creature! Hers 
has, indeed, been a sad fate! That pure, 
innocent girl, as she was believed to be, and 
as no doubt she was before the visit of the 
dragoons to C——, fell before the arts of the 
Hon. Captain Walmer, one of the most 
accomplished villains who ever disgraced the 
British army. Before he left the town, he 

arranged to return on a certain night — 
that on which the fire broke out. Mary was 
to escape at midnight, and join him at a 

‘ certain rendezvous, not very far from the 
town, where he had means at hand of con- 
veying her away. It was to aid this plan 
that she had so set her heart on visiting her 
friends in the country on the night in ques- 
tion —an intention which was frustrated 
by Lucas’ anxiety to keep her at home. 
lest she should be detected in bringing any 
things down stairs in the night, she, in the 
course of the evening, concealed what 
packets she wished to take with her in the 
back kitchen, beneath the furze which had 
been that day placed there. Whilst getting 
them out, in the middle of the night, she 
was disturbed by hearing Lucas coming 
down stairs; and in her hurry to escape, 
the quickly blew out the candle, threw it 


THE OLD ‘* KING’S ARMS.’’ 
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down, and in great haste left the house. It 
is very probable that this candle may have 
ignited the furze, and caused the conflagra- 
tion, of which she solemnly avers that she 
never heard until very lately. No doubt, 
she really was seen by Frank in the field, as 
she passed that way, paused for a moment 
on the stile, and then ran hurriedly down 
the lane, on her way to the place of meeting, 
which was by the pool where I discovered 
her. 

I cannot exactly make out what her history 
has been since. Of course, the honorable 
captain soon abandoned her; and [I really 
believe she has since been struggling hard to 
live a virtuous life. But she would not 
speak much of this. At length, hearing, by 
some chance, of the events which I have 
related, she became struck, by the deepest 
remorse, and felt, she says, impelled by 
some irresistible power to revisit the scene 
of her innocence and her first guilt. When 
I found her by the road, she was in the first 
stage of a violent disorder, from which, I 
fear, she will never rally. 

The events which I have narrated are 
still, and probably ever will be, involved in 
mystery. Whether Lucas was guilty of the 
intention of murdering Mary Willoughby, 
though her escape prevented his accomplish- 
ing it; whether he was guilty of setting fire 
to the house, or it was done by Mary her- 
self, or by other accident; whether the 
strange proceedings of Lucas and his wife 
had their origin in evil intentions, or were 
owing merely to an extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances, can now never be 
known. Whether guilty or innocent, the 
fate of Lucas was indeed a wretched one. 

Whilst writing the last line or two of 
the above, I was called away in haste to the 
workhouse to attend my patient, who had 
been taken suddenly much worse. I found 





her dead ! 





Honson’s Cuorce.— The usual explanation | 


of this saying held good in Steele’s time, for he 


we it in No. 509 of the Spectator, thus pre- | 


“I shall conclude this discourse with an ex- 
planation of a proverb, which by vulgar error 
is taken and used when a man is reduced to an 
extremity, whereas the propriety of the maxim 
18 to use it when you would say there is plenty, 
but you must make such a choice as not to hurt 
another who is to come after you.” 


In the same paper it is said : 


‘¢ This memorable man stands drawn in fresco 
atan inn (which he used) in Bishopsgate Street, 
with an hundred-pound bag under his arm, with 
this inscription upon the said bag: 

‘The fruitful mother of a hundred more.’ ”’ 

What inn is here referred to, and is the por- 
trait still in existence? 

The inscription reminds me of a Hampshire 
farmer’s definition of a clever man : 

“*T calls he a clever chap as can rub one 
fi-pun note agen anether and make another on 
un.”? — Notes and Queries. 
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THE SONG OF THE GOOD AND BRAVE 
MAN 


BY, GOTTFRIED AUGUST BURGER. 


Sone of the brave, how it thrills thy tone, 

As when the organ’s music rolls! 

No gold rewards, but song alone, 

The deeds of great and noble souls. 

Now glory to God that my voice I can raise, 
And sing to the good and gallant man’s praise ! 


The thawing wind from southern seas 

Moans dully o’er the Alpine rocks, 

The scudding cloud before it flees, 

The wolf thus scares the timid flocks. 

It bursts through the forest, it sweeps o’er the 
fields, 

On lake and on torrent the ice-cloak yields. 


The snow now melted on the height, 

A thousand gushing waters roar’d, 

A lake conceal’d the meads from sight, 

The river swell’d, the torrents pour’d: 

High roll’d the huge billows from shore to shore, 
And vast were the ice-crags their bosom bore. 


On massive arch, on pillar stout, 

There stretch’d a bridge across the flood, 

Of freestone from the top throughout; 

Midway a little house there stood. 

Here dwelt the toll-keeper with wife and child. 

' §©Q keeper! O keeper ! flee, flee for thy life !”’ 


The dull, deep moan now threat’ning rang, 
Around the house the billows foam’d. 

Upon the roof the keeper sprang, 

His eye o’er the wild tumult roam’d. 

‘<Q merciful Heaven ! appease the fierce wave ! 
I am lost! I am Jost! O save me! O save!’ 


The ice sweeps onwards, crash on crash, 
And here and there, on either shore, 
Against the pillar’d arches dash, 

Which topple down with thunder’s roar. 
The trembling keeper, with wife and child, 
Howl’d louder by far than the tempest wild. 


With shock on shock the icebergs crash’d 

At either end, with fearful swell; 

And, in a thousand fragments dash’d, 

By turns the pillar’d arches fell. 

Destruction approaches the midway path. 

*O merciful eevee ! appease thy dread wrath!”’ 


There stood upon the distant strand 

A host of gazers, young and old; 

Each cried aloud, and wrung his hand, 

But ’mong them no preserver bold. 

The trembling keeper, with wife and child, 
Cried loudly for aid ’midst the tempest wild. 


Song of the good and brave, say when 
Wilt thou resound like thrilling bell ? 

Like organ’s peal? O name him then ! 

His name, O song, when wilt thou tell? 
Destruction approaches the midway pier; 
Thou best of the noble and brave, appear ! 
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Then gallop’d forth upon the strand “y 
A noble count, on charger bold. I’r 
What held the count there in his hand ? Giv 
A purse it was, and full of gold. Wh 
“Two hundred gold pistoles here for the brave Thi 
Who ventures to rescue yon three from the 
grave.’’ The 
Who is the brave one? canst thou guess? yon 
The count? my song, say if you can; N 
The count is brave and gallant — yes ! Sa | 
And yet I know a nobler man. Nor 
O gallant man, gallant man, quickly appear ! To 
Destruction advancing draws fearfully near. " 
B 
And higher still the surges swell, ber: 
The roaring winds still louder shriek; hy 
Their courage ever lower fell. 8, 1 


O help! O help! be quick, be quick ! 
Still pillar on pillar continues to fall, 
Behind them crash tumbling the arches all. 


‘© Hallo! hallo! take courage, come!’ 

The count held high the prize in air, 

And each one heard, but all were dumb, 

Not one came forth from thousands there. 

In vain did the keeper with wife and child 
Shriek loudly for help ’midst the tempest wild 


A simple peasant then was seen, 

As with his staff the crowd he cleft, 

His stature tall, of noble mien, 

He wore a kirtle coarse of weft. 

He heard the count’s words and their import 
praised, 

Then on the approaching destruction gazed. 


He boldly sprang, his trust in God, 

Into a bark upon the strand; 

In spite of whirlpool, storm, and flood, 
In safety was he seen to land. 

But, alas! the frail vessel was far to small 
To be the preserver at once of all. 


Thrice put the bark from off the strand, 
In spite of whirlpool, storm, and wave ; 
Thrice safely was he seen to land, 

Till all were rescued from the grave. 
But scarce had he landed the last on the shore, 
When the last of the pillars fell toppling 0,er. 


Who is the man so good and brave? ’ 
O let, my song, his name be told ! 
The peasant risk’d his life to save, 

But perhaps ’t was done but for the gold? 
Perchance, if the count had spared his meed, 
The peasant had risk’d not his life in the deed? | 


‘* Here,’’ cried the count, ‘* my noble friend, 
Is the reward thou well hast won !’’ ; 
Say, must we not the count commend? 
O doubt it not! yes, ’t was nobly done ! : 
But thoughts more sublime and more noble re | 

veal’d i 
The heart that the peasant’s kirtle conceal’d. 
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MY JOURNAL.—THE SUN AT HOME. 


* My life I ’ve ne’er for money sold. 

I’m poor, *t is true, yet want no more. 

Give to the keeper there your gold, 

Who ’s lost his wealth and all his stdre ! ”? 

Thus speaking with accents that. gushed from the 
heart, 

The peasant turn’d from them in haste to depart. 


Song of the brave, how thrills thy tone, 

As when the organ’s music rolls. 

No gold rewards, but song alone, 

Such deeds of brave and noble souls. 

Now glory to God that my voice I can raise 
To sing to the good and gallant man’s praise ! 


Birger was born at Wolmerswende, near Hal- 

berstadt, January 1, 1748, Professer of Philoso- 

hy at Gottingen, where he died in poverty June 
, 1794. — Titan. 





MY JOURNAL. 


Ir is a dreary evening; 
The shadows rise and fall; 
With strange and ghostly changes 
They flicker on the wall. 


Make the charred logs burn brighter; 
I will show you, by their blaze, 
The half-forgotten record 
Of bygone things and days. 


Bring here the ancient volume; 
The clasp is old and worn, 

The gold is dim and tarnished, 

And the faded leaves are torn. 


The dust has gathered on it — 
There are so few who care 
To read what Time has written 

Of joy and sorrow there. 


Look at the first fair pages; 
Yes, —I remember all: 

The joys now seem so trival, 
The griefs so poor and small. 


Let us read the dreams of glory 
That childish fancy made; 

Turn to the next few pages, 
And see how soon they fade. 


Here, where still waiting, dreaming, 
For some ideal Life, 

The young heart all unconscious 
Had entered on the strife. 


See how the page is blotted. 

What — could those tears be mine? 
How coolly I can read you, 

Each blurred and trembling line. 


Now [ can reason calmly, 
And looking back again, 

Can see divinest meaning 
Threading each separate pain. 


Here strong resolve — how broken, 
Rash hope, and foolish fear, 

And prayers, which God in pity 
Refused to grant or hear. 
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Nay — I will turn the pages 
To where the tale is told 
Of how a dawn diviner 
Flushed the dark clouds with gold. 


And see, that light has gilded 
The story — nor shall set, 

And, though in mist and shadow. 
You know I see it yet; 


Here — well, it does not matter, 
I promised to read all; 

1 known not why [I falter, 
Or why my tears should fall; 


You see each grief is noted; 
Yet it was better so — 

I can rejoice to-day — the pain 
Was over, long ago. 


I read —my voice is failing, 
But you can understand 

How the heart beat that guided 
This weak and trembling hand. 


Pass over that long struggle, 
Read where the comfort came, 

And when the first is written 
Within the book your name. 


Ayain it comes, and oft’ner 
Linked, as it now must be, 

With all the joy or sorrow 
That Life may bring to me. 


So all the rest — you know it: 
Now shut the clasp again, 
And put aside the record 
Of bygone hours of pain. 


The dust shall gather on it, 
I will not read it more : ~ 
Give me your hand — what was it 
We were talking of before? 


I know not why — but tell me 
Of something gay and bright. 
It is strange — my heart is heavy, 
And my eyes are dim to-night. 
— Household Words. 





THE SUN AT HOME. 


Ir we be blithe and warm at heart, 
If we be sound and pure within, 
No sorrow shall abide with us 

Longer than dwells the sin; 
Though autumn fogs the landscape fold, 
Though autumn tempests roam, ; 
Our summer is not over yet — 

We keep the sun at home. 


But if our heart be void and cold, 

Be sure no good will live therein, 

But sorrow for the sorrow’s sake, 
And sin because of sin; 

And aye, the dropping of the leaf, 

And aye, the falling of the snow, 

And aye, the barren, barren earth — 
Though summer winds do blow. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A DUTCH NOVELIST. 

Ir isa common remark, that relatives some- 
times know less of each other, than of those 
who are in no way connected with them. 
However this may apply to social life, there 
ie no doubt it holds good in literary matters. 
The English and Dutch languages, for 
example, are closely cognate, both being 
Low Germanic dialects, and offering in 
numerous points the strongest resemblance ; 
yet how few of the educated Britons, who 
understand French and other modern tongues 
of Europe, could read a page of a Dutch 
author! There is, we believe, a general im- 
pression abroad that the literature of Hol- 
land is little worth ; indeed, the very name 
of a ‘‘ Dutch poet ’’ or a ** Dutch novelist ’’ 
would be regarded as provocative of mirthful 
derision. 

Our German neighbors, however, are 
kinder and niore just than we are to our 
Dutch cousins. A <.itic of the former 
nation writing lately of Mr. Van Beets, cai? 
him ‘ der hollandische Dickens.” Without 
entirely endorsing this high praise, there 
certainly are many points of similitude 
between the two writers. 

Mr. Van Beets, who writes under the nom 
de plume of Hildebrand, is now the most 
popular novelist of Holland. His writings 
are, we believe, quite unknown in this 
eountry ; and we trust we shall gratify our 
readers by giving a few translated extracts 
from one of his latest tales, The Regge 
Family. 

The story is narrated by Hildebrand in the 
first person: there is very little plot in it; 
for our author rather excels in the delinea- 
tion of character, and the graphic and minute 
description of inanimate objects, that in the 
elaboration of exciting incidents. The'scene 
is laid in Leyden, when Hildebrand was a 
student in the university. He became ac- 
quainted with a young fellow-student, a 
gentle lad, whose family resided in Demerara. 

William Regge was attacked by a low fever, 
under which he gradually sank ; and, despite 
of the care of a skilful physician, it became 
evident that death was approaching. 

*“ A few hours before he breathed his last, 
his consciousness returned. He drew from 
his finger a ring, set with a small diamond, 
and bearing theinitials E.M. ‘ Keep that,’ 
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voice; ‘it was very, very dear to me.’ 
These were his last words.’ 

The duty of writing to Demerara, to 
acquaint William Regge’s family with his 
death, devolved upon Hildebrand; and he 
received in reply from the lad’s father a 
letter overflowing with expressions of grati- 
tude for the kindness he had shown his son. 
‘‘ Two years afterwards, the Regge family 
came to the Netherlands, and settled them- 
selves in the city of R——. I received notice 
of this event by the arrival of a case of 
Havana cigars, accompanied by the following 
odd little note :— 

‘A small smoke-offering of gratitude on 
our arrival in our mother-country. Come 
to R——, and you shall be heartily welcomed 
by your faithful Jan. Apau. Recor.’ 


‘‘A short time after the receipt of this 
smoke-offering — which my student-friends, 
by the way, had helped me to dispose of 
speedily — I was musing one morning over 
my solitary breakfast, when I heard a noise 
oi footsteps upon the stairs, and a loud voice 
exclaiming: ‘Higher still?— the deuce! 
why, ’tis in the attics. Sakkerloot !* how 
dark it is! I’m a chicken if I can see a bit!’ 

‘The door opened, and there entered a 
stout healthy-looking man between forty and 
fifty years old. His countenance was far 
from refined, but its expression was jovial 
and good-natured. His bronze complexion 
bore evidence of a hot climate. He had 
laughing gray-blue eyes and thick black 
whiskers. He wore a green over-coat, which 
he immediately unbuttoned, and displayed a 
suit of black clothes, with a satin vest and a 
heavy gold watch-chain. In his hand he 
held a handsome cane with an amber top. 

‘¢* Regge!’ he exclaimed, as I, somewhat 
surprised, stood up to greet him —‘ Regge, 
the father of William. I have come to see 
you, the museum, and the fortress; and it 
will give me the greatest pleasure if you 
will consent to accompany me home.’ 

‘¢ T expressed my satisfaction at becoming 
personally acquainted with the father of my 
deceased friend. 

‘«¢ Yes,’ said Mr. Regge, taking out his 
watch, ‘it was a pity about the boy: he 
might have been a fine fellow if he had 
lived. It grieves my soul to think of it.’ 





* A Dutch expletive, of which I know not the 





he said, with a trembling but emphatic 





exact English equivalent.—7r. 
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Then drawing back the window-curtain, he 
continued: ‘You live here almost in the 
clouds; but ’tis a pleasant situation. This 
is the Breestraat, is it not?’ 

«6s Yes, William lived just opposite— 
there, where you see the ladder standing.’ 

‘¢¢ Indeed? So you were near neighbors! 
Yes, ’t wasa pity,agreat pity. Sakkerloot! 
is that a portrait of Walter Scott? You 
read English? A fine language, is it not? 
Do you think I can procure here a complete 
edition of Walter Scott?—but it must 
be a handsome, expensive one ; none of your 
paper covers: the children would tear them 
to pieces at once.’ Then looking again at 
his watch @ ‘ At what hour does the museum 
close? I must see the menagerie too. Can 
Talso take a look at the academy? What 
more is there to see?’ ”” 

After going throngh an active course of 
sight-seeing with Mr. Regge, Hildebrand 
accepted that gentleman’s urgent invitation 
to go on a visit to his house, which, with its 
various inmates, is graphically described. 

‘Madame Regge was rather short of 
stature, younger than her husband, and 
browner than her daughter. Her toilet was 
magnificent, and she looked pleased at my 
visit, yet somewhat ata loss what tosay. Miss 
Henrietta came to her assistance. It is a 
good invention for some mothers that of 
having grown-up daughters. She rose from 
the sofa to greet me, and the black servant 
placed a chair for me nearer to her than to 
her mamma. 

‘«¢ Papa had spoken so much of Mr. Hilde- 
brand, that she felt as if they had met before. 
Papa would be home very soon : some urgent 
business had forced him to go out.’ 

‘¢ Indeed she was a pretty girl this eldest 
daughter of Mr. Regge. She had poor 
William’s finely cut nose and mouth, but 
her eyes were larger and brighter than his. 
Her hair hung in shining ringlets round her 
pale but polished cheeks: she was dressed in 
a becoming white muslin negligée, and wore 
ao other ornament than a splendid ruby 
ting, which attracted the eye to her soft 
little hands. 

** The handsome brunette filled up every 
pause in the conversation by talking to a 
splendid white cockatoo with a yellow crest, 
which stood beside her on a perch. She fed 
him with crumbs of biscuit, and I felt quite 
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uneasy when his cruel-looking beak ap- 
proached her pretty fingers. 

**¢Qh, he begins to speak so nicely. He 
has begun to know my name. Coco, call 
your mistress ;’ and she stroked Coco’s head 
so tenderly, that 1 began to wish myself in 
his place. 

‘‘The pet settled his horny lips as if 
preparing <0 obey. At length he came out 
with: ‘Scratch my head!’ 

‘‘ This was clearly a mistake, and Coco 
paid dearly for it. His mistress’s eyes 
glowed with anger, and her pretty hand in- 
flicted a very smart slap on his head with a 
gold needle-case. The bird, then, with 
slanting head and very short steps, retired to 
the furthest end of his perch, and held him- 
self there in a defensive position, with one 
claw raised up, looking very like a school- 
boy whom his master has threatened with 
punishment. 

‘* « Papa, just out of mischief, teaches him 
such expressions,’ said the angry young 
lady ; ‘ but 1 think ’tis very improper.’ 

** Mamma looked somewhat apprehensively 
at her daughter. I thought of starting some 
fresh topic, and was on the point of calling 
the portraits on the wall to my aid, when 
Mr. Regge himself entered. 

‘* * My dearest friend!’ he exclaimed, as if 
we had been all our lives, as the albums 
say, ‘ fondly linked together by the tender- 
est bonds of friendship’—‘my dearest 
friend, I’m charmed to see you! Haven’t 
you taken anything yet? What will you 
have? Madeira, Teneriffe, Malaga, Con- 
stantia? My love, ring at once for refresh- 
ments. Oh, poor Coco, whatare you sulking 
about there?’ 

‘¢ ‘He has had ascolding, papa, for speaking 
other words besides those which I taught 
him.’ 

‘¢¢ All nonsense! The more words the 
better. Puss, puss, scratch my head !’ 

‘¢«¢ Papa, I beg you will not ’—— 

‘¢¢ Well, well, Henny, my dear, I wont do 
it again. But what do you say of our guest, 
Mr Hildebrand? And what does Mr. Hilde- 
brand say of my daughter?’ 

‘We both, I suppose, looked somewhat 
confused, and had nothing whatever to say 
of each other. Miss Henrietta got up, and 
began to search eagerly for some book on the 





piano.”’ 
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The remainder of the scene, on the entrance 
of the younger members of the family is well 
described. They went in to dinner. 

‘IT remarked that there was one vacant 
shair; and when we had all taken our 
places, there entered a little thin lady, of 
still darker complexion than Madame Regge. 
She seemed to be about sixty years old, and 
her hair was quite gray. She was dressed 
entirely in black, save that she wore round 
her neck a bright red Indian silk handker- 
chief. She was followed by a large hand- 
some dog, which, as soon as she had taken 
her place, laid his head on her lap ; and she 
frequently rested her brown hand on it. 
There was something impressive in the whole 
appearance, yet no one seemed to take much 
notice. The children called the old lady 
grandmamma; but I almost thought the 
name was given in jest. She herself spoke 
very little, and only in monosyllables ; but I 
saw her once shake her head very significantly, 
when Mr. Regge said that ‘ he had completed 
the purchase of a new carriage, and they 
should all now ride comfortably to church.’ 
‘Come, come,’ said he, ‘no head-shaking ! 
— that’s all nonsense. It will be the hand- 
somest turn-out in the whole city ; none of 
the great nobs will be able to show anything 
like it. I have been designing a coat-of-arms 
for it —a shield with a golden wedge * on a 
silver field, surrounded by a wreath of sugar- 
canes and coffee-beans.’ 

“¢Tdrather put J. A. R. on it,’ said the 
old lady drily. ‘ You might have the letters 
painted with as-many flourishes as you 
liked.’ ”” 

Many scenes follow descriptive of domestic 
life in Holland, and various friends of the 
family are introduced. We prefer, however, 
extracting the following sketch of the grand- 
mother : 

** When I went into the library one morn- 
ing after breakfast, I found there the old 
lady sitting by the fire, in a large, low arm- 
chair, with red leather back and cushions. 
A small table stood before her, supporting 
an octavo English Bible, in which she was 
reading attentively ;. besides, she held a 
piece of knitting in her hand. Her large 
handsome dog sat beside her chair and 
watched her closely. With his good-natured 
eyes, he followed every movement of her 


* Reg means a wedge in Dutch. 
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head and of her hand, as she turned over a 
page, or looked off her Bible for a moment, 
in order to reckon the stitches of her knit- 
ting. 

«Of all the individuals composing the 
household, she was the one of whom I knew 
least; for she never appeared except at 
dinner, and always retired the moment it 
was over. Was it that alone which excited 
my curiosity? or was it her grave, quiet, 
reserved demeanor —the few short, intelli- 
gent, but sometimes severe words which she 
spoke, and the attachment of her large dog? 
However it might be, I longed heartily to 
enter into conversation with her. She did 
not seem to remark my entranc®, and as I 
took a seat and opened a book, I heard her 
repeat half aloud that beautiful passage in 
St. Paul: ‘ For we are saved by hope: but 
hope that is seen is not hope: for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But 
if we hope for that we see not, then do we 
with patience wait for it;’ Rom. viii. 24, 
25. 

‘She pushed the Bible a little away, and 
leaned back in her chair, as if to think over 
what she had read; she softly repeated the 
words : ‘ Then do we with patience wait for 
it.” Suddenly observing my presence, she 
said: ‘ You will bear with me here to-day, 
sir. My own room is being arranged, and 
so I am forced to come here.’ 

‘« You lead a very lonely life, madame,’ I 
replied. ‘ Your infirmities, perhaps, hinder 
you ’——— 

“*Q no!’ interrupted she, with a loud 
voice. ‘I am strong enough. My head is 
strong; our family have no weakness 
amongst them. But I am no longer fit for 
society ; I have become too sad, too severe. 
I should be only a burden and an annoyance. 
This book’—touching her Bible —‘ this 
book is my companion.’ 

She was silent for a few minutes, and 
with her brown hand stroked the head of her 
dog. Then, sitting upright in her chair. 
she said: ‘You have now been here two 
days, Mr. Hildebrand; and the origin of 
your acquaintance with the family is of a 
nature that——- Tell me, has any one 
spoken to you even once of dear William?" 

‘Tt grieves me, madame, that | must an- 
swer in the negative. No one here has ex- 
changed a single word with me about Wil- 
liam.’ 
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«<¢Did I not think so!’ she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands and uttering a deep sigh, 
followed by a mournful smile. ‘I knew it 
well; ah! I knew it well.’ 

‘“‘ She a sorrowfully at her dog, 
which, as though he understood her grief, 
laid his fore-paws on her lap, and raised his 
head towards her face, in order to caress 
her. 

«And yet he is not three years dead, 
Dian!’ she said, taking the dog’s paw; 
‘dear Willie is not quite three years dead. 
I’ll answer for it,’ she exclaimed with 
energy, ‘that the dog has not forgotten 
him.’ 

‘‘ For some moments she sat in a silent 
reverie, which I did not venture to interrupt. 
‘He was the apple of my eye!’ she cried 
suddenly ; ‘ my darling, my chosen one, my 
treasure!’ Then, more calmly: ‘ He was 
a dear boy, a very dear boy: was he not, 
Mr. Hildebrand?’ 

‘¢¢ That he was,’ I said. 

‘¢¢And when he went away,’ continued the 
grandmother, ‘I felt as if it were whispered 
to me that I should never see him again ; 
and Dian held him back by his cloak. Was 
it not so, Dian? Willie should not have 
gone away. He ought to have remained, 
and grown up in the house with your mis- 
tress ; and, if he were to die, then at least 
his grandmother would have closed his eyes. 
Who did it for him?’ 

*‘Tt was pleasant to my heart to be able 
to assure her that I had done so. 

“«¢ Indeed!’ she said, witha soft smile ; ‘I 
bless you.’ And she looked at me with a 
long and fixed gaze. 

‘¢¢ This handkerchief,’ she said, after a 
pause, touching the Indian silk one which 
she wore round her neck, ‘ he forgot when 
he was going away, and returned to take it. 
The poor boy had need of it, for I might 
have washed it in his tears. I wiped his 
eyes with it, and then asked him to let me 
keepit. This handkerchief and these letters 
are my only comfort.’ 

‘* She opened her Bible in several places, 
and showed me the letters which she had 
received from William, and which she kept 
between the pages of the book. She took 
one up, and paused over the direction. ‘ He 
wrote a beautiful hand; did he not?’ she 
said, handing me the letter. 

‘“*T read the address: ‘To Madame E. 
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Marrison.’ E. M.!— these were the initials 
engraven on the ring which he had given me 
on his death-bed. I had woven a romance 
around that ring: in those letters I had 
read the initials of some lovely girl whose 
young heart was devoted to William... But 
how much more touching was this pledge of 
simple affection between grandmother and 
grandchild! Although I was not in the 
habit of wearing the ring, I had put it on 
my finger during the last two days. I now 
drew it off. 

‘¢ ¢ This token of remembrance,’ I said, ‘ he 
gave me on his death-bed. He commended 
it to me as something which he held most 
precious.’ The face of the old lady lighted 
up ; and now for the first time her dark rigid 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘« ¢ My own ring! ’sheexclaimed. ‘ Yes,I 
gave it to him in exchange for the handker- 
chief. Did he always wear it?’ 

‘¢¢ Till within a few hours of his death.’ 

‘¢<And he said that it was very precious to 
him? My darling! And did he spend his 
last little strength in saying so? And were 
his last thoughts on his grandmother? 
Look, Dian,’ she continued, addressing the 
dog ; ‘ this is your mistress’ little ring which 
dear Willie wore. He did not forget us, 
Dian, and we have not forgotten him, 
although others—— Ah, sir,’ she said, 
turning to me, ‘ my daughter was at first in 
great grief, but she does not feel deeply : she 
was the youngest and the last surviving, but 
not the most sensitive of my children. Be- 
sides, she has many other young ones. But 
I, I had fixed my heart on William ; he bore 
the name of his grandfather, my own brave 
William. And he was always so frank, so 
gentle, so tender towards me. He wasa dear 
child! How can we do without him Dian?’ 

‘* Then came a short pause. 

‘** Regge isa good man,’ she continued. 
‘He is good-natured, hospitable, and sin- 
cere ; but he is full of false shame ; he would 
not be seen with a tear in his eye. He 
drowns his better feelings with noise and 
laughter. When he married Hannah, she 
was a wild young thing, running about the 
plantation with her dogs. He has not tried 
to guide her or to develope her character ; 
she watches him, she follows his example, 
and by exercising judicious influence, he 
might have made her anything he chose. 
Sometimes I feel angry with Regge, and 
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therefore I choose to live alone. He does 
not understand me ; and then there is never, 
never a word, uttered about dear William. 
But we talk about him — do we not, Dian?’ 
and she stroked the animal gently on the 
head. ‘ We speak of him; he was so fond 
of the dog, and the dog had played with 
him from his childhood. When [ look long 
at Dian, I fancy that I still see little Willie 
playing with him!’ 

‘* She took up the ring again. 

‘‘¢ When you are going away, I will 
restore it to you,’ she said ; ‘ but let me keep 
until then.’ 

‘** Keep it for your whole life, madame,’ 
I said ; ‘ you have a greater and a tenderer 
right to it than I.’ And I offered her my 
hand. 

‘¢ « My whole life! ’ she repeated ; ‘ I could 
wish that that might not belong. I am not 
fit for this country. My father was an 
Englishman, but my mother was a native of 
the West Indies, through several descents. 
The light is here too faint, the sun too pale. 
It cost me much to forsake the bright west ; 
but my only child, and the grave of my 
grandchild, drew me hither. Besides, they 
would not leave me after them. I might not 
remain in the house where I had my Wil- 


liam before me. I had to take leave of the’ 


fields where I had seen him play, where he 
used to ride his little pony before my eyes. 
I will see his grave for once. I will sleep 
beside him in the strangers’ land.’ 

“Dian, which had mournfully laid his 
head on his mistress’ lap, now raised it up, 
and looked earnestly in her face. A tear 
stood in her eye —‘ And what will then be- 
come of Dian?’ ” 


The Regge family had some excellent 
cousins named De Groot ; but as they were 
only bakers, Miss Henrietta ignored the con- 
nection as much as possible, and avoided the 
society of her pretty and amiable cousin 


‘*« Henrietta,’ said Mr. Regge one day, 
‘ you are going out this evening.’ 

“* Where, papa?’ 

*** To cousin De Groot’s for the gilding.’ 

‘* * For what?’ 

“*For the cake-gilding,’ replied her 
father, ‘Sakkerloot! in my youth, I often did 
it. Ladies, bachelors, pigs, bedsteads, Adam 
and Eve, sheep— the whole shopful! Don’t 
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you know that this is the feast of St. 
Nicholas?’ 

““* 7 go to gild cakes at the De Groots! 
No, thank you, papa, I certainly shall not.’ 

‘¢¢ You must, love,’ said héMMfather; ‘I 
promised for you: you can’t be off of it— 
*t is quite a ladies’ party.’ 

‘*¢ And what sort of ladies visit the De 
Groots?’ asked the fair one contemptuously, 

‘¢ How do I know, Miss Henny ?’ said her 
father, with visible embarrassment, pushing 
up the little cap which he usually wore to 
cover the baldness on the top of his head. 
‘I’m a civet-cat if I can tell! Our cousin 
mentioned several; Miss Riet, Miss Dekker, 
and many others—all very respectable 
young ladies, he said.’ 

‘¢¢ And why did not Sarah mention it to 
me when she was here yesterday ?’ 

‘¢ « Because I suppose she forgot.’ 

‘¢ * Because I suppose she did not venture,’ 
said Henrietta scornfully. 

‘«« Henrietta, dear,’ said her papa, ‘ I wish 
very much you would be more friendly with 
the De Groots. When we first came here as 
strangers, they did us many kind services. 
Our cousin is an excellent and honorable 
man: is it his fault that he is not one of 
your grandees, and does not wear lemon-col- 
ored kid-gloves, like our friend Van der 
Hoogen? Indeed, darling, you must go.’ 

*««Q, very well,’ replied the young lady, 
biting her pretty lip; ‘ but if I play badly 
at the concert on Friday, it will be your 
fault.’ 

*¢ Don’t be cross, love!’ said the indulgent 
father. ‘This is a beautiful day; I have 
ordered the greys to be harnessed to the 
barouche, in order to show Hildebrand some 
of the country. You'll come with us, 
Henny?’ 

““«T havea letter to write and music to 
copy,’ said the young lady, opening her 
desk ; and taking out a sheet of perfumed 
paper, she began to write with much dili- 
gence. 

*** We ’ll have, then, to go alone: ’t is too 
cold for your mamma.’ 

** A pause ensued., 

‘« «Ts your toilet all in readiness for Friday, 
dear?’ 

‘* «T don’t know.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Would you not like something new—a 
chain, a bracelet, or anything of that sort?’ 

“«* No, papa.’ 
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‘‘The barouche came to the door; the 
young lady was still sullen. 

‘* We took our leave, and stepped into the 
carriage. 

‘¢« The poor child is a little out of sorts,’ 
said her father, as soon as we were seated. 
‘Young girls have fifty whims; one must 
not be too hard upon them. And Henrietta 
has a great deal of character :’”’ 

Then follows a graphic description of their 
drive, and of an interview with an old gar- 
dener, to whose nursery-grounds they went 
in order to purchase a nosegay. 

‘¢ When we returned, Henrietta seemed to 
have quite got over her ill-temper, and re- 
ceived us with smiles. When her father 
gave her the beautiful flowers he had pur- 
chased, she looked ashamed, and her bright 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘*¢ You are a dear papa,’ she said, kissing 
him, and stroking his hair with her little 
hand. ‘I do not deserve it,’ she whispered, 
laying her head on his breast. 

‘¢¢ All nonsense! ’ exclaimed he ; ‘a man 
must be good-natured sometimes.’ 

‘T began to have a better opinion of Hen- 
rietta. The cockatoo screamed; ‘ Sweet 
lady ! 999 

Despite of this transient fit of amiability, 
however, Miss Henrietta finds means to avoid 
accepting the invitation; and Hildebrand, 
in the evening, sets off by himself to join the 
gilding-party at the De Groots. On arriving 
there, he made, as requested, the young 
lady’s apology. He says: 

‘‘ My message seemed to cause great con- 
cern to Madame de Groot, who had hoped to 
show off her ‘ cousin Henrietta.’ The 
young-lady guests also expressed their disap- 
pointment ; but, in my private opinion, they 
felt it a relief to be without the presence of 
80 fine a lady. A general whispering ran 
amongst them, terminating in a solo declara- 
tion from Grietjen Van Buren, that ‘ it was 
a great pity for Miss Regge to miss so pleas- 

ant an amusement as gilding.’ 

‘Tt looks very pretty,’ said I, watching 
Miss Van Buren, as she took a cake, in the 
form of a frigate, and laid a strip of gold- 
leafon its pennant. ‘ I long to try my ’pren- 
tice-hand. Will you admit me amongst 
your party?’ 

‘Shouts of merry laughter resounded in 
reply, renewed and redoubled when the girls 





found I was quite in earnest. 
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‘‘ For this fine art of gilding four things 
are essential — namely, the cake which is to 
be ornamented, the goldbeater’s leaf, a fine 
pencil, and the little soft bushy tail ofa hare 
or rabbit ; the last article being used to press 
and smooth down the gilding after it has been 
laid on. At one end of the table sat the 
pretty Sarah, busily dispensing the various 
cakes which, under the special patronage of 
St. Nicholas, were to undergo the process. 
Various were the shapes they assumed: 
young ladies, old bachelors, sheep, gardens 
of Eden, soldiers, pigs, horsemen, and car- 
riages. Madame de Groot, at the other end, 
dispensed both tea and strips of leaf-gold of 
various widths. Several small cups of water 
were on the table, for the purpose of moisten- 
ing the gilding. 

‘* T began to work, like the others — awk- 
wardly enough, I dare say, for shouts of 
laughter hailed my first attempt at decorat- 
ing the tail of a fat pig. 

‘+ «Ts the gentleman to eatall that hespoils?’ 
asked one roguish blue-eyed damsel. 

‘* Now, my readers, who perhaps are in- 
clined to despise this noble art of cake-gild- 
ing, must by no means imagine that it isa 
simple, easy matter to excel init. "Tis cer- 
tainly easy enough to make a twopenny pig, 
one streak of gold for the ground, and 
another round his body —a child could do 
that. But sixpenny ladies and bachelors, 
with the proper folds in their dresses, and 
all the minutiz of their respective equip- 
ments, are not so readily despatched. Then, 
in the garden of Eden, Eve is to be placed 
next an apple-tree filled with spotty golden 
apples; and great care must be taken not to 
make the serpent’s tail angular instead of 
round. To represent a full-rigged ship-of- 
war, with golden ropes and ladders, as Miss 
Van Buran did ; or a coach and horses, with 
the lash of the coachman’s whip curling 
like a cockscrew, which Miss de Riet 
achieved — that is quite another affair. O! 
there is gilding and gilding! And one thing 
I found by experience, when I was putting 
forth all my skill in decorating a full-dressed 
lover, that care must be taken not to moisten 
the gold-leaf too much, else it will become 
quite dull— and what’s the good of a dull 
lover?” 

The evening’s amusements concluded with 
a merry game of forfeits, which seems to be 
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played in Holland according to the English 
fashion. 

Several excellent scenes — some pathetic, 
and some gay —follow. After disposing of 
the various characters introduced, the story 
concludes thus: ‘‘ And the grandmother? 
She is no longer amongst the living. Ac- 
cording to her last wish, she rests in the 
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churchyard at Leyden, by the side of her 
darling. Her dog survived her buta few 
days. Shortly after her death, I received a 
small packet, which she had directed to be 
sent tome. It contained the handkerchief, 
the ring, and these words, written in English ; 
‘Think of dear William and his grand- 
mother, E. Marrison,’ ”’ 





Tur OLp Hunprept, By WHom ComposEp. — 
Mr. Latrobe, in his Introduction to the last 
edition of that valuable collection of chorales, the 
Moravian Tune Book (Mallalieu, Hatton Gar- 
den, 1854), says: 


** That the se-called ‘Old Hundredth’ was really 
composed by Claude Goudimel, and was probably 
unknown to Luther and his immediate contem- 

oraries, seems now to be generally admitted. 

ine as it is, and deservedly a favorite, especially 
in this country, it will not be less valued by 
British Protestants when they are informed that 
the author was one of the victims of Popish per- 
secution, having perished at Lyons in the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, in the year 1572.”’ 
—?P. 18. 


And it is added, in a note in p. 14: 


** The Rev. W. Havergal, in his Old Church 
Psalmody, states that it was first published in 
England in Day’s Psalter, a.p. 1563. Handel’s 
belief, to which he alludes, that Luther composed 
the tune, is not a little singular ; inasmuch as it 
is found in none of the collections published by 
that great Reformer, and, in point of fact, the 
melody is to this day but little known or used 
in the Lutheran Church.”’ 


These two facts seem to render the notion that 
Luther composed it quite untenable. 
Goudimel was music-director at Lyons, and ap- 
rs to have been a musical co-adjutor of 
heodore Beza and Clement Marot in the adap- 
tation of the Psalms to congregational use. The 
tune in question was originally composed, and is 
to this day sung in the Reformed Churches of 
France and Switzerland, not to the 100th, but 
to the 134th psalm (Latrobe’s Introd., p. 81). 
A corrupt version of the latter part of the 
melody is getting into very general use. Assum- 
ing the key to be G, the last strain is often given 
thus: DBGA BCA G; but it ought to be, 
DBGACBAG. The latter is the form in 
most, if not in all, of the old collections of psalm- 
ody in common use, and is adopted in the Mo- 
ravian book. Mr. Latrobe says it ‘* is evidently 
the original one’’ (Introd., p. 31). I can pro- 
duce as authorities two ancient copies : one from 
the Psalms of the Reformed Church of France, 
and the other from an eld copy of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, in both of which this is the reading 
found. There is another matter connected with 


call attention, and that is the funereal pace at 
which it is usually sung. The psalms to which it 
has been specially egpeeetatel, the 100th and 
184th, are not penitential, but joyful and jubi- 
lant; and assuming either that it was,as Mr. 
Latrobe says, first composed to the latter psalm, 
or that the appropriation was in accordance 
with some early tradition, we may infer that 
the composer did not intend the tune to be sung 
in a heavy, drawling, and doleful manner, as 
we often hear it now. It evidently was not re- 
garded as a mournful or even as a grave tune 
in the time of Tate and Brady: for in the ‘ Di- 
rections’? annexed to their version, it is said 
that psalms of what we now call long metre, 
‘*if psalms of praise or cheerfulness, may pro- 
perly be sung as the old 100th psalm.”— 
Notes and Queries. 





First ATTEMPT AT THE PROBLEM OF THE 
Istamus.— The Hinchinbroke was, in the 
spring of 1780, employed on an expedition to 
the Spanish main, where it was proposed to pass 
into the South Sea, by a navigation of boats 
along the river San Juan and the lakes Nica- 
ragua and Leon. The plan was formed without a 
sufficient knowledge of the country, which pre- 
sented difficulties not to be surmounted by hu- 
man skill or perseverance. It was dangerous to 
proceed on the river, from the rapidity of 
the current, and the numerous falls over rocks 
which intercepted the navigation; the climate, 
too, was deadly, and no constitution could resist 
its effects. At San Juan, I joined the Hinchin- 
broke, and succeeded Lord Nelson, who was 
promoted to a larger ship ; but he had received 
the infection of the climate before he went from 
the port, and had a fever, from which he could 
not recover until he quitted his ship and went to 
England. My constitution resisted many attacks, 
and I survived most of my ship’s company, hav- 
ing buried, in four months,180 of the 200 who 
composed it. Mine was not a singular case, for 
every ship that was long there suffered in‘ the 
same degree. The transports’ men all died, and 
some of the ships, having none left to take care 
of them, sunk in the harbour; but transport- 
ships were not wanted, for the troops whom they 
had brought were no more; they had fallen, not 
by the hand ofan enemy, but from the contagion 
of the climate.—Correspondence of Lord Col- 





the tune, to which perhaps I may be allowed to 


lingwood, published in 1828, 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
LORD BROUGHAM. * 


ALL young men conscious of possessing or 
who think they possess talents above medioc- 
rity are ambitious ; but only a few —a very 
few—succeed in realizing their youthful 
aspirations. To most of them the gates of 
advancement refuse to turn on their golden 
hinges. Of the rest, the majority, if they 
do get an entrance, are so soured by the re- 
peated refusals of the churlish porter whom 
men call Fate or Luck, that they have no 
spirit remaining to enjoy those Elysian 
plains which they had so often dreamed of ; 
or having lost zest for the pomp of those 
marble halls, the revels of which they so 
often longed to enjoy, though the gate be 
open, they do not wish to enter, and prefer 
setting up their tabernacle outside the ada- 
mantine walls. But there are still, in all 
ages, a few who rise to the summit of their 
most extravagant hopes, who ever win an 
entrance before the chills of age have de- 
prived them of the power of enjoyment, or 
who, carrying the zest of youth with them 
throughout life, strive as eagerly and enjoy 
as keenly in the frosts of December as amidst 
the blossoms of May. 

What is it that distinguishes those favor- 
ites of nature from the rest of her children? 
What is the secret of that fascination before 
which even the powers of nature seem to 
yield? We speak not of those who are born 
with the silver spoon, who have been 
brought up in the marble palaces, and have 
sported as children in the Elysian fields, but 
of the few among the outer tenants, the 
cottars and squatters of the great common, 
who force their entrance into the palace 
grounds. There can be no mistake as to the 
badge which distinguishes these men —it is 
intellect. They are all men of strong reason- 
ing faculties. Thisis the sine qua non. Men 
of brilliant imagination often get the start at 
first, but unless intellect obtain the mastery 
they lose their way or loiter behind. Nor 
is the man of fine feelings and generous 
heart more likely to succeed ; he may concil- 
iate friendship and love, but he will be 
pushed aside by harder natures, and most 

* Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, by 
Henry, Lord Brougham, F. R. S., {tember of the 
National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples. - In 8 vols. London and Glas- 


Ry Richard Griffin and Co., Publishers to the 
niversity of Glasgow, 1856. 





likely will retire in disgust from the strug 
le. 

: But though superior intellectual powers are 
absolutely essential to the man who would win 
the prizes of public life, these powers must 
be of a peculiar order. The meditative intel- 
lect will not do. Its possessor is too much in- 
clined to stand apart and contemplate the 
struggling crowd, and as he advances in life 
the prizes of ambition lose their attraction and 
thought like virtue isto him its own reward. 
Neither will the man of subtile analyzing 
mind be more likely to succeed, for he loses 
time in attempting to extricate the infinite 
complexities of human affairs, and before he 
has half finished his laborious examination 
the moment of action is past. It is, there- 
fore, the practical intellect which character- 
izes the successful man of ambition. An in- 
tellect capable of directing all its energy, 
and of carrying along with it the energy of 
other men, towards some definite end—a 
mind which expresses itself in action and in 
business, which is actuated by a deisre for 
results rather than for principles, for the 
concrete rather than the abstract. 

But in addition to this intellectual basis, 
certain moral qualifications, at first sight 
apparently incompatible, are indispensable. 
For first, the ambitious man must be at once 
patient and restless. He must work perse- 
veringly to attain his end, but he must not 
be satisfied with it when attained. Content 
is fatal to his career —he must ever look 
mainly to the future, and to the moon for 
his reward. Secondly, he must be obsti- 
nate, and he must be pliant — obstinate, to 
keep to his purpose; pliant, to be able to 
avail himself of the sinuosities of life, 
Thirdly, he must be canciliating and impera- 
tive, for he must use the arts both of per- 
suasion and command. And, lastly, he 
must be honorable, and yet not over scrupu- 
lous— honorable, that his party may trust 
in him; not over scrupulous, that he may, 
when the crisis comes, carry out some coup 
d’etat which will do the work of years, and 
compensate for the shortness of life. The 
morality of a delicate woman or of an amia- 
ble man would be fatal to great success. It 
is true there are instances of men who have 
won. their spurs with spotless shield — the 
preux. chevaliers of nature — but these are 
the Miltons, the Chathams, the Welling- 
tons; men of a different clay from ordinary 
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humanity, spirits of some other world who 
have been sent here through some freak of 
nature. But for the common run of ambi- 
tious men prudery is failure, and the Jesuit 
principle is a necessary element in the system 
of their lives—a principle which, although 
utterly without defence in foro conciente, is 
pretty sure of an acquittal before the tribu- 
nal of the world, if it has only been lucky 
enough to retain Success as its advocate. 

It will be said, why then should men try 
to rise to the dignitics of life, if, in order to 
succeed, they must stain the purity of the 
ermine of their souls? We answer, far be 
it from us to ask any one so to strive. Let 
him keep his ermine pure and white if he 
can, in the position in life in which he was 
born. This is the teachingof St. Paul. But 
let him not complain if he do not attain 
what he docs not strive for. The good things 
of this life are not promised to the pure. In 
Utopia it is otherwise—the good always 
prosper and the wicked are unsuccessful — 
but in this nether world it is as frequently 
the reverse, arising from that unfitness of 
things which must ever co-exist with a state 
of probation: and it is a moral teaching as 
dangerous as it is unsound, which holds out 
the rewards .f this world as inducements to 
virtue. Virtue is a road neither to riches 
nor distinction. He who would win the 
world’s prizes must use the world’s weapons. 
He must labor, he must scheme, and above 
all he must dare. 

But it does not necessarily follow that the 
ambitious man is lost in the theological sense. 
“Twas by ambition that the angels fell,’’ 
but through ambition men often rise to a 
nobler nature than they had before. Great 
questions of policy, enlarged principles of 
action, give a more elevated tone to the 
character, and the latter end of the man is 
often better than the beginning. 

If we were asked for a type or representa- 
tive of the ambitious man, comining all the 
qualities most essential to s:ccss, and who 
should best illustrate the principles which 
we have endeavored to enunciate, we would 
fix upon Harry Brougham. 

No one ever had the ‘Scotch ”* mind 
more fully developed. No one so eminently 
combined perseverence with impatience — 
cautious, elaborate preparation with that 
rapidity of action and energy of expression 
which secure all the advantages of surprise. 





Honorable to his party, but the first to sug- 
gest to them the most daring acts of strategy, 
which, when necessary, he did not hesitate 
to execute ; he rose irregularly perhaps, but 
rapidly and surely, to the summit of his 
ambition; happy in this, that his moral 
nature kept pace with his external fortunes, 
and that when peer of the empire he was in 
every respect a better man than when tribune 
of the people. 

But it was not alone to nature that Broug- 
ham was indebted for his success. A special 
education brought into the greatest efficiency 
the formidable combination of his natural 
powers, for instinctively and from the very 
outset his studies were directed by his 
ambition. Brougham was no student of the 
Belles Lettres. Poetry seems never to have 
had attractions ; and if he ever perused the 
novels and romances of his own or of other 
times, it could not be discovered from his 
writings. He studied that he might acquire 
power ; and feeling that this could best be 
done by strengthening his reasoning facul- 
ties, he devoted all his attention to those 
branches of study which seem to have the 
most direct tendency to that result. Hence, 
he early addicted himself to mathematics — 
for there is in this science of sciences some- 
thing definite in result. It certainly unlocks 
some of the secrets of nature, and we think 
it may give a similar mastery over the moral 
world. Why should human action and mo- 
tive not be subject to arithmetical calculation 
as well as the laws of nature? And does 
not the higher calculus seem just on the 
verge of the two worlds of matter and 
mind, ready to grasp at both? But a mind 
like Brougham’s was not to be led astray 
by such fallacies ; a slight experience would 
teach him that the complication of human 
affairs, their intimate action and reaction, 
transcends the resources of the subtlest 
mathematics. He felt the impress of his 
genius therefore, and passed on to methods 
more directly applicable to human affairs. 
Logic and metaphysics were next studied 
with characteristic ardor, but though he 
threw on them the light of his original 
mind, they could not long detain one 80 
eminently practical. He soon discovered 
that he who would rule mankind must 
appeal to their prejudices and passions a8 
frequently as to their reason; nor could he 
fail to see that the metaphysical notion of @ 
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man, as made up of so many separate quali- 
ties and powers, is a most fallacious repre- 
sentation of a being so essentially individual 
and concrete. These considerations would 
direct him to another branch of study, 
which, while it avowedly purported to 
appeal to the passions fully as much as to 
the reason*of man, repudiated altogether 
the metaphysical analysis. In the view of 
this science — that of Oratory — man was a 
living, acting being, who must be moved 
altogether, if at all. Here, then, was the 
science of sciences to the man ambitious of 
power; and accordingly Brougham rested 
content, devoting his meditative power to 
its exhaustive study and his whole life to its 
active use. 

Such was the education of Lord Brougham, 
— for his professional training as a barrister 
merely helped more thoroughly to combine 
the three courses of study through which he 
had passed. Not that we mean to say that 
he utterly neglected other branches of 
knowledge ; for, with the exception of polite 
literature, there is evidence in his writings 
that he is nearly a universalist —a 
cyclopeedia of useful knowledge. But all 
that is accessory ; it hangs on him loosely ; 
whereas his oratory, his metaphysics, and 
his mathematics have been imbibed into his 
nature, and form part of the man. 

Now it so happens that we have the result 
of this education in the first volume of these 
collected Reviews. The ‘ Oratorical’ Arti- 
cles ’’ clearly demonstrate the profound and 
exhaustive study which he had made of the 
art ; while in the same volume the biograph- 
ical sketches of the statesmen of the Georges 
afford abundant illustration of our remarks 
upon the conditions of success necessary to 
the ambitious man, and also on their special 
application to Brougham himself. For in 
sketching lives, in many instances 60 like his 
own, he becomes a kind of witness in his 
own case, and is forced to enanciate opinions 
and distribute censure or applause which he 
cannot help seeing apply to himself. 

We propose, therefore, to restrict our re- 
marks to this volume for the present, and to 
content ourselves with a very brief summary 
of Lord Brougham’s oratorical system, and 
then to pass under review some of the chief 
of those statesmen whose portraits Lord 
Brougham here gives us. And when it is 
considered that to do so involves something 
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like an account of the matter of a dozen 
Reviews, condensed in the Bramah press of 
Lord Brougham’s style, it will be admitted 
that we have attempted fully as much as our 
space can in any manner permit of our accom- 
plishing. 

The first remark of Lord Brougham’s 
which attracted our attention on perusing 
his oratorial articles was, that we lose much 
of the effect of ancient oratory from ignor- 
ance of the peculiarities of feeling in the 
audience to whom it was addressed; and 
that even the fullest information will not 
enlist our sympathies. For instance, in one 
of Cicero’s orations — 


‘¢ After working our feelings up to the 
highest pitch, by the finest painting of vicious 
excesses, and their miserable effects, the 
whole is wound up by, what to us appears, a 
pure anti-climax—a disrespect to some 
‘ Mymph of the Grot.’ When, again, he is 
making the father of Verres sum up his in- 
iquities, the first acts enumerated are those 
of culpable negligence, the next of official 
corruption, then follows the connivance at 
the protection of piracy, then the anne 
murder of citizens in furtherence of his col- 
lusion with the pirates, and after these 
enormities follows those of inviting matrons 
to a banquet, and appearing in public with 
a long purple robe.”’ 


But Demosthenes was the favorite orator 
of Brougham, whom, with only the min- 
imum of allowance necessary for the differ- 
ence of auditory, he labored not unsuccess- 
fully to reprodace ; 80 that whether or not 
Brougham could have been original in his 
oratory, he has deliberately foregone the 
attempt, and tied himself down to what 
would be called the most slavish and literal 
copying, if it were not that the supreme ex- 
cellence of the model justifies any sacrifice 
of any possible originality. 

According to Brougham, the study of 
Demosthenes is the best corrective of the 
loose style of writing and of oratory current 
in the present day, which “ affords a new 
instance how wide a departure may be made 
from nature with very little care, and how 
apt easy writing is to prove hard reading.” 
It is easy to acquire the faculty of fluent 
speaking ; any one will succeed who will give 
himself the trouble of frequently trying it, 
and can harden himself against the pain of 
frequent failures. Complete self-possession 
and perfect fluency can thus be acquired 
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mechanically, but it will be the self-posses- 
sion of ignorance, and the fluency of speak- 
ing about and about a subject. It may be, 


‘That the habit may have taught him 
something of arrangement, and a few of the 
simplest methods of producing an impres- 
sion; but his diction is sure to be much 
worse than if he never made the attempt. 
Such a speaker is never in want of a word, 
and hardly ever has one that is worth hay- 
ing.” 

Not in this way did Demosthenes acquirb 
his marvellous oratory. 


“The greatest of all orators never re- 
garded the composition of any sentence 
worthy of him to deliver, as a thing of easy 
execution. Practised as he was, and able 
surely if any man ever was by his own mas- 
tery over language, to pour out his ideas 
with facility, he elaborated every passage 
with almost equal care. Having the same 
ideas to express, he did not, like our easy 
and fluent moderns, clothe them in different 
language for the sake of beauty; but re- 
flecting that he had upon the fullest deliber- 
ation adopted one form of expression as the 
best, and because every other must needs be 


‘worse, he used it again without any change, 


unless further labor and more trials had 
enabled him in any particular to improve the 
workmanship.”’ 

Might not this in part arise from the fact 
that books were few, and reporters had not 
yet been invented? Would Demosthenes 
have so repeated himself had he lived in the 
‘days of Hansard? 

Lord Erskine was to Brougham the Eng- 
Tish Demosthenes, whom he would rank, if he 
‘had the marshalling of Olympus, among the 
‘DiiMajores of English oratory — higher than 
Burke or Pitt; and the copious extracts 
from ‘his speeches which he adduces, give 
some support to an opinion, in which, how- 
ever, we are far from concurring. In cor- 
rectness of composition and felicity of expres- 
‘sion, Erskine may be equal to Burke, and 
.probably superior to Pitt; but what he has 
tosay is of the earth earthy, whereas Burke’s 
‘thoughts:come up from the abyss, and down 
from the heaven of heavens, and although he 
may labor occasionally in the expression of 
-@ thought, we feel that it is the thought of 
.one belonging to a superior race ; and in the 
ase of Pitt, there is a majesty of assertion, 
& homage of self-respect, expressing itself in 
noble thoughts, which indicate a nature cast 
in a loftier. mould than that of Erskine. 





There can be little difference in opinion as 
to Erskine’s merits asa pleader. Brougham 
thus explains his success : 


‘‘Tn no one sentence is the subject — the 
business on hand— the case—the client— 
the verdict lost sight of ; and the fire of that 
oratory, or rather that rhetoric (for it is 
quite under disipline), which wagmelting the 
hearts and dazzling the understandings of 
his hearers, had not the power to touch for 
an instant the hard head of the Nisi Prius 
Lawyer from which it radicated, or to make 
him swerve even from the minuter details 
most befitting his purpose, and the alternate 
admissions and disavowals best adapted to 
put his case in the safest position.” 


From forensic eloquence Brougham passes 
to the consideration of the oratory of the 
pulpit. He asks how it happens that, con- 
sidering the advantages of the preacher over 
all other orators in a sublime range of sub- 
jects, and in an audience who are compelled 
to attend, or at least to remain, eloquence in 
the pulpit is so very rare ; and he answers 
that the reason is that people feel more 
strongly appeals made to them upon matters 
before their eyes, and at the present time, 
than topics drawn from the evidence of 
things unseen, and which refer to the period 
when time shall be no more. 

Of the French pulpit orators, Brougham 
gives the preference to Massillon as the most 
Demosthenic, holding him much superior to 
Bossuet. We cannot resist the temptation 
of affording our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves, by a citation of the 
passages which are considered the master- 
pieces of each ; and we will also quote a cele- 
brated passage from Robert Hall, which 
mems to rank him ona par with either of 
the French divines. 

Brosgham gives a translation of what he 
considers the correctest of the several read- 
ings of the eelebrated passages of Massillon’s 
sermon on the small number of the elect, 
which we are told made his audience start to 
their feet : 


‘‘T figure to myself that our last hour is 
come; the heavens are opening over our 
heads. Time is no more, and Eternity has 
begun. Jesus Christ is about to appear, to 
judge us according to our deserts; and we 
are here awaiting at his hands the sentence 
of everlasting life or death. I ask you now 
—stricken with terror like yourselves —in 
no wise separating my lot from yours, but 
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all must one day stand before God our Judge 
— if Christ, I ask you, were at this moment 
to come to make the awful partition of the 
just and the unjust—think you that the 
ter number would be saved? Do you 
Baliove that the numbers would be equal? 
If the lives of the multitude here present 
were sifted, would he find among us ten 
righteous — would he find a single one?” 
The selection from Bossuet is taken from a 
sermon on the Day of Judgment ; the trans- 
lation is ours : 


“‘ The assize is opened—the Judge isseated. 
Criminal! come plead your case. But you 
have little time to prepare yourself! O God, 
how short is the time to unravel an affair so 
complicated as that of your reckoning and 
your life. Ah, why address superfluous 
cries! Ah, why do you bitterly sigh after so 
meny lost years — vainly, uselessly! There 
is no more time to you. You enter the 
region of Eternity. See, there is no more 
visible sun to commence and finish the days, 
the seasons, the years. It is the Lord him- 
self who now begins to measure all things by 
his own infinity. I see you astonished and 
horror-struck at the presence of your Judge ; 
but look also at your accusers, those poor 
who are raising their voices against your in- 
exorable hardness.”’ 

And now for Hall : 

‘¢T cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, 
legislators, and patriots of every age and 
country are bending from their elevated seats 
to witness this contest, as if they were incap- 
able of enjoying their eternal repose. Enjoy 
that repose, illustrious immortals! Your 
mantle fell when you ascended; and thou- 
sands inflamed with your spirit are ready to 
swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne and 
liveth forever and ever, that they will protect 
freedom in her last asylum, and never desert 
that cause which you sustained by your la- 
bors and cemented with your blood.- And 
thou, sole Ruler among the children of men, 
to whom the shields of the earth belong, 
gird on thy sword, thou most Mighty; go 
forth with our hosts in the day of battle.’ 

As the only compensation we can make for 
these most imperfect remarks, we earnestly 
recommend the reader to peruse the Rhetori- 
cal Articles of Lord Brougham. There is 
probably no better vade mecum of oratory in 
our language. The author is a consummate 
orator himself, the most competent man liv- 
ing to teach his art, and no better way could 
be imagined than that which he has selected, 
namely, a cursory review of ancient and 
modern eloquence, illustrated by quotations 
whose excellence has been guaranteed by the 
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unanimous suffrage of all men of letters. 
One important lesson they will at least learn 
from these articles, for it is the one most fre- 
quently and most emphatically inculcated by 
the author, namely, that eloquence is an art 
rather than a gift—an art which requires 
the greatest special labor to learn, and which 
implies the greatest amount of general learn- 
ing. He, ‘ the earnest student,’ who will 
not be deterred by these difficulties, and who, 
with adequate preparation, will devote him- 
self to the study of the art of eloquence, will 
derive the greatest benefit from these arti- 
cles ; while he who is deterred by the labor 
which, to his surprise, he will find is neces- 
sary in an art which haply he thought was 
of the easiest acquisition — open to all who 
have the two requisites of brass and volu- 
bility — will also derive benefit if he takes 
these precepts to heart. He will avoid mak- 
ing a fool of himself, and save others from 
the infliction of much unnecessary talk. 

We have already indicated the light in 
which we purpose to regard the “‘ Historical 
Sketches,’’ and the use we mean to make of 
them, namely, as illustrating the career of 
the ambitious man in general, and as illus- 
trating reflectively the character of Broug- 
ham, whom we have selected as atype. But 
in this view the primary question is—can 
we trust these sketches as giving a true in- 
sight into the character and motives of the 
men they purport to portray? We think 
we may. There is intrinsic evidence in each 
instance that Lord Brougham wishes to tell 
the truth, for he neither exaggerates the vir- 
tues of those who belong to his own party, 
nor slurs over their defects, and he is equally 
just to those of the opposite party, with some 
of whom he had been engaged in actual con- 
flict. In the second place, we can have no 
deubt of his ability to give a just and dis- 
criminating character, once we are satisfied 
of his honesty. A statesman himself, who 
has experienced most of the phases of politi- 
cal life, who has run the gamut from some- 
thing very like demagogism, to something be- 
yond conservatism, Brougham has the ad- 
vantage as a political portrait painter over 
most living men. He hasa manifest advant- 
age both over those who are still in the heat 
of party “passion, and over those who have 
never mixed in party strife, or felt the ardent 
emotions which spring from ambition ; for 
both the impassioned and the calm view of 
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men and things present themselves to him — 
the one from memory, the other in the pres- 
ent, and the one corrects and clears the 
other. But without further preface let us 
join that group of listeners round Brougham, 
as he stands below the portrait of Walpole. 

On the whole he gives you a favourable 
idea of that celebrated statesman, and one as 
different as might be from that which we 
would be compelled to entertain, if we be- 
lieved the reports of his political adversaries, 
the patriots of the day, after the definition of 
Samuel Johnson. Of ancient, honorable, 
and wealthy family, Robert Walpole entered 
public life under the auspices of Marl- 
borough ; and when, according to our au- 
thor, ‘‘a vile court intrigue saved France 
from being undone by the victories of that 
great man, when what St. Simon calls the 
‘‘ miracle de Londres ’’ unexpectedly rescued 
Louis XIV from his doom,’’ Walpole threw 
up his place with the Duke. The offence 
was not forgiven; he was impeached and 
sent to the Tower on a charge of having re- 
ceived £900 from a contractor. 

The charge was substantially true, and 
the old extenuation which can be pleaded is, 
that they who impeached him would have 
done the same thing if they had the op- 
portunity, and many of them had in reality 
done worse. 

Corruption, in fact, was the disease of the 
day — an epidemic which not unfrequently 
follows in the wake of a revolution. But to 
extenuate the sins of an individual in con- 
sideration of the general turpitude, is 
dangerous; for it is a tempting method to 
excuse Our Own infirmities, to cast part of 
the burden of our sins on the broad shoulders 
of society, and go on our way sinning and 
rejoicing, not because we are better than 
others, but because others are so very bad 
we can hardly be worse than they are. 

Whether worse or better, Walpole left 
£200,000, when it was notorious he lived at 
arate nearly double his income; nor will 
his celebrated speculation in South Sea 
Stock, although he got a thousand per cent. 
profit, account for the balance at his credit. 

So much with respect to his personal cor- 
ruption. As he rather boasted of than con- 
cealed his corruption of others, it seems un- 
necessary to inquire further into its reality : 
but we hardly agree with Lord Brougham 
when he felicitates his readers on the loftier 





tone of our public morality. It may have 
been so in 1839, when he wrote this article, 
but in 1856 it may be questioned whether 
our public men are so immaculate as to 
entitle them to throw stones against the 
glass-houses of the members of Commons in 
Walpole’s day. No doubt, our premiers and 
whippers-in do not in general carry on the 
business of political persuasion by means of 
the currency. You are not asked to dinner 
and find a five-hundred Bank of England 
note under your plate; but if you get a 
post for yourself, for your brother, or your 
cousin, or a relation of your wife, worth as 
much a year, the motive brought to bear on 
you may be somewhat more refined, but it is 
essentially the same. Walpole, however, 
differed from our modern yote-brokers, in 
openly, and — what was rather aggravating 
to those who sold, and certainly more ex- 
pensive to him, the buyer — contemptuously 
stating his opinion of the purchasability of 
public men. ‘* Every man has his price ; if 
you don't buy him, he becomes a patriot” 
—a maxim not without something to say 
for itself in the present day. ‘* Patriots are 
easily raised. I have myself made many a 
one; ’tis but to refuse an unreasonable 
demand, and up springs a patriot.’’ Lord 
Broughman also fathers upon Walpole the 
noted definition of gratitude as ‘a lively 
sense of favors to come.’’? Such frankness 
must have increased the cost of corruption 
fully twenty per cent. 

It is difficult to account for the success of 
Walpole’s political career, and for his long 
tenure of unbroken power. Brougham but 
half solves the difficulty :— 


‘¢ Inferior to many in qualities that dazzle 
the multitude, and undervaluing the mere 
outward accomplishments of English states- 
manship—nay, accounting them merits 
only so far as they conducted to parliament- 
ary and to popular influence, and even much 
undervaluing their effects in that direction 
— Walpole yet ranks in the very highest 
class of those whose unvarying prudence, 
clear apprehension, fertility of resources to 
meet unexpected difficulties, firmness of 
purpose, just and not seemingly exaggerated 
self-confidence, point them out by common 
consent as the men qualified to guide the 
course of human affairs, to ward off public 
dangers, and to watch over the peace of 
empires. His knowledge was sound and 

ractical ; it was like all his other qualities, 
or use and not for ornament, yet he lacked 
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nothing of the information which in his da 
formed the provision of the politician. Wit 
men his acquaintance was extensive, and it 
was profound. His severe judgment, the 
somewhat misanthropic bias to which refer- 
ence has been made, never misled him; it 
only put him on his guard, and it may safely 
be affirmed that no man ever made fewer 
mistakes in his intercourse either with ad- 
yersaries or with friends, or the indifferent 
world.”’ 

Perhaps it may serve to the more complete 
solution of the problem involved in the 
political success of a man who wanted some 
of the requisites we have deemed essential to 
the success of the man of ambition, that the 
times in which he flourished somewhat re- 
sembled France of the present day. Eng- 
land had only recently passed through a 
cycle of intense political excitement, and 
lassitude, corruption, and want of public 
principle had been the natural result of the 
reaction; a desire to make money had re- 
placed the desire of glory, whether on the 
field of battle or in the equally exciting field 
of revolutionary politics. In such a state of 
society any power which offers protection to 
the ‘‘men of order ’’ is sure of the adhesion 
of the majority, and the very mediocrity of 
its professions, the ‘ safeness’”’ of its 
character, only increases its strength. Pre- 
serve property, foster trade, promote public 
companies, and a nation just recovering from 
a revolution can do for a time without 
glory and without excitement other than 
that of gambling. 

Lord Brougham devotes considerable space 
to a consideration of the character of Boling- 
broke. It is a finished portrait, painted 
con amore, perhaps from the latent idea that 
there was something in the character of 
Bolingbroke akin to his own. 

Bolingbroke has left a reputation of being 
the greatest of English orators, though there 
is not in existence a solitary speech of his 
whereby we may test the accuracy of the 
common report. His fastidious contempora- 
ries thought his eloquence supernatural, and 
when we consider that Swift and Pope were 
among them, we know not of any other 
English orator to whose extellence such 
testimony can be brought. And Pitt, look- 
ing to this great traditional fame, thought 
that a speech of Bolingbroke was-a greater 
desideratum than any of the missing classics; 
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while Brougham agrees as to this general 
opinion, on independent grounds. 


‘‘If Bolingbroke spoke as he wrote he 
must have been the greatest of modern 
orators, as far as composition goes; for he 
has the raciness and spirit, occasionally even 
the fire, perhaps not the vehemence, of Fox, 
with richer imagery and far more correct 
diction ; the accurate composition of Pitt, 
with infinitely more grace and variety ; the 
copiousness, almost the learning, and occa- 
sionally the depth of Burke, without his 
wearily elaborate air ; his speech never de- 
generates for an instant into dissertion, 
which Burke scarcely ever avoids.” 


We cannot resist the temptation of insert- 
ing one of the passages from Bolingbroke’s 
writings, which Brougham adduces in sup- 
port of his opinion. It is taken from the 
celebrated dedication to Sir Robert Walpole. 


‘¢Should a minister govern in various 
instances of domestic and foreign manage- 
ment, ignorantly, weakly, or even wickedly, 
and yet pay this reverence and bear this 
regard to the constitution, he would deserve 
certainly much better quarter, and would 
meet with it too from every man of sense 
and honor, than a minister who should 
conduct the administration with great ability 
and success, and should at the same time 

rocure and abet, or even connive at such 
indirect violations of the rules of the con- 
stitution as tend to the destruction of it; or 
even at such evasions as tend to render it 
useless. A minister who had the ill qualities 
of both of these, and the good qualities of 
neither ; who made his administration hate- 
ful in some respects and despicable in others ; 
who sought that security by ruining the 
constitution which he had forfeited by dis- 
honoring the government ; who encouraged 
the profligate and seduced the unweary to 
concur in this design, by affecting to explode 
all public spirit, and to ridicule every form 
of our constitution —such a minister would 
be looked upon most justly as the shame and 
scourge of his country. Sooner or later he 
would fall without pity, and it is hard to 
say what punishment would be proportional 
to his crimes.”’ 

We have little time to trace the orbit of 
this wandering star, but the leading inci- 
dents of his political life are sufficiently 
known to deprive him of any claim to the 
respect of any party in the political world. 
His intrigues to overthrow the government 
of Godolphin and Marlborough, in which he 
succeeded, to the infinite injury of his 
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country; his intrigues to overthrow the 
Protestant succession, in which he failed, to 
his country’s advantage; his banishment ; 
his service with the Stuarts; his desertion of 
them and his return to retirement, literature, 
ennui, and political infamy, are known to 
every reader of history. But the political 
- Satan had amiable points in his character ; 
his attachment to his friends was warm and 
zealous, and they cultivated it and looked up 
to him with somewhat like idolatry. 

‘¢ His spirit was high and manly, his cour- 
age, personal and political, was without a 
stain. He had no sordid propensities ; his 
faults were not mean or paltry ; they were, 
both in his private life and his public, on a 
large scale, creating for the most part won- 
der or terror more than scorn or contempt. 
. . . » That the genius which he displayed 
in the Senate — his wisdom, his address, his 
resources in council —should, when joined 
to fascinating manners and literary accom- 
plishments, have made him shine in societ 
without a rival, can easily be comprehended. 
So great an orator,so noble a person in 
figure and demeanor, one so little under do- 
minion of the principle which makes men 
harsh, and the restraint which renders their 
manners formal, was sure to captivate all 
superficial admirers, and even to win the 
more precious applause of superior minds.”’ 


Such was Bolingbroke ; one of those men 
who to the rarest endowments of genius add 
an almost total want of principle, and whose 
influence, both on their contemporaries and 
on posterity, is almost entirely evil, lending 
attractions to vice and prestige to a course 
of conduct setting at defiance all notions of 
duty. 

Nor in such cases is there any sufficient 
antodote. The desire of fame is the great 
motive influencing the nobler order of public 
men. Power may have its attractions, and 
even the desire of wealth has urged many to 
climb the difficult ascent of state prefer- 
ment; but it is the aspiration after the 
praise of future ages — a motive perhaps ir- 
rational and ideal, but noble and shivalrous 
—which has been the main sustaining mo- 
tive of all those who have left their impress 
on history; but when, as in a case like 
Bolingbroke’s this crowning glory is seen to 
be secured without the aid, and even in de- 
fiance of virtue, the spring of moral excel- 
lence is poisoned in its purest source, and 
the stream which otherwise would fertilize 

nations, forced into the narrow channels of 
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egotism, becomes a torrent devastating the 
face of society. 

Perhaps the best corrective against the in- 
fluence of such anarchs of history is to point 
out that in general their carecr results in 
the shipwreck of their personal fortunes; 
and the reason is, that they want one set of 
those duel qualifications which we have 
mentioned as necessary in the successful man 
of ambition. Thus, for instance, Boling- 
broke, unhesitating in action — whose whole 
career, in fact, was a series of coups d'etat — 
was deficient in that party honor which 
alone can secure adherents ; and though no 
man could be less accused of allowing the 
grass to grow under his heels, he was utterly 
destitute of that patience and perseverance 
essential to any lasting result. 

In this and in other respects his character 
presents an instructive contrast to that of 
Walpole, who, while deficient in the quali- 
ties which rendered Bolingbroke notorious 
and pernicious, was eminently endowed 
with those which, if they could not have 
added to Bolingbroke’s fame, would to 4 
certainty have made him an eminently use- 
ful man in the state. While, on the other 
hand, had somewhat of Bolingbroke’s dash 
been added to the Jaissez-aller nature of , 
Walpole, his name might be mentioned with 
admiration by those young and ardent spirits 
who are the heralds of fame, and who now 
accord to him only a very dubious respect, if 
they do not absolutely decry his memory. 

We now accompany Lord Brougham to 
the portrait of a statesman who, to all 
Bolingbroke’s ability and impetuosity, com- 
bined with sagacity equal to that of Wal- 
pole, with a high and unstained honor with- 
out a parallel. 

No man occupies so pure and unsullied a 
page in English history as that greatest of. 
statesmen and patriots, William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. Lord Brougham is among his 
sincere admirers, as, indeed, who is the Eng- 
lishman of what party or sect soever, whe 
does not admire that pure and lofty patriot 
who knew no party or sectarian policy, save 
the good of his country ! 

The following is one of several delinea- 
tions of Chatham’s character by our author: 


‘‘ The first place among the great qualities 
which distinguished Lord Chatham is un- 
questionably due to the firmness of purpose, 





resolute determination to the pursuit of his 
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objects. Quicquid vult, id valde vult, and 
although extremely apt to exist in excess, it 
must be admitted to be the foundation of all 
true greatness of character. Everything, 
however, depends on the endowments in 
company of which it is found; and in Lord 
Chatham these were of a very high order. 
The quickness with which he could ascertain 
his object and discover his road to it, was 
fully commensurate with his perseverance 
and his boldness in pursuing it ; the firmness 
of grasp with which he held his advantage 
was fully equalled by the rapidity of the 
glance with which he discovered it. Add 
to this a mind eminently fertile in resources ; 
a courage which nothing could daunt in 
the choice of his means; a resolution 
equally indomitable in their application ; 
a genius, in short, original and daring, 
which bounded over the petty obstacles 
raised by ordinary sot tele squeamish- 
ness, and their precedents, and their forms 
and their regularities — and forced away his 
path through the entanglements of this base 
undergrowth to the worthy object ever in 
view, the prosperity and renown of his 
country. In pursuing his course towards 
that goal, he disregarded alike the frown of 
power and the gales of popular applause, 
exposed himself undaunted to the vengance 
of the court, while he battled against its 
corruptions, and confronted unappalled the 
rudest shocks of public indignation, while he 
resisted the dictates of pernicious agitators. 
and could conscientiously exclaim with an 
illustrious statesman of antiquity, ‘ Ego hoc 
animo semper fui, ut invidiam virtute par- 
tam, gloriam non invidiam putarem.’ ”’ 


The success of the administration of Chat- 
ham is familiar 4o every tyro of history. 
He found the country in the most depressed 
state in which it had ever stood in the Com- 
monwealth of Europe, he left it undisputa- 
bly, and for the first time in history, the 
paramount power of the world. ‘ These,”’ 
said Horace Walpole, ‘‘ are the doings of 
Mr. Pitt, and they are marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

His ministry was the despotism of genius : 


*‘ Upon his first proposition for changing 
the conduct of the war he stood single 
among his colleagues, and tendered his resig- 
nation should they persist in their dissent ; 
they at once succumbed, and from that hour 
ceased to have an opinion of their own upon 
any branch of public affairs. Nay, so abso- 
lutely was he determined to have the control 
of these measures, of which he knew the re- 
ponsibility rested upon him alone, that he 
insisted upon the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty not having the correspondence of his 


own department ; andno less eminent a naval 
character than Lord Anson, as well as his 
junior Lords, was obliged to sign the naval 
orders issued by Mr. Pitt, while the writing 
was covered over from their eyes.’ 

None but a man who held his commission 
to rule direct from nature could have acted 
in this way,and none other would have been 
obeyed. ‘‘Can I choose my own king?” 
says the erudite Teufelsdrockh. ‘I can 
choose my own King Popinjay, and play 
what farce and tragedy I may with him, 
but he who is to be my ruler, whose will is 
to be higher than my will, was chosen for 
me in Heaven.” 

Chatham’s whole mind was kingly. While 
fighting what he thought the battle of the 
Constitution in the person of Wilkes, he 
took special care to mark his abhorrence of 
that demagogue’s character, ‘‘ as one not de- 
serving to be ranked with the human spe- 
cies.” Nor did he lower the lofty tone 
which was his by right even to hereditary 
royalty; and George III., obstinate as he 
was and inflated with ideas of his preroga- 
tive, had to yield, like others, to the will of 
this man. 

We have scanty materials for estimating 
his great reputation as an orator. His 
speech on the employment of the Indians in 
the American war is the longest extant, but, 
it is somewhat hacknied, and loses its effect 
from our familiarity with it since our school 
days. Brougham gives some other selections 
not so well known, a few of which we will 
insert. 

Speaking of confidence in a mediocre min- 
istry, which he tolerated and sometimes pat- 
ronized, he said, after giving them credit for 
characters fair enough : 

‘‘ Confide in you? Ono! You must par- 
don me, gentlemen ; confidence is a plant of 
slow growth in an aged bosom.” 

In the Wilkes controversy, he said: 

‘‘ The Constitution at this moment stands 
violated. If the breach be effectually re- 
— the people will return to tranquillity, 

f not, let discord reign for ever! I know to 
what point my language wilhappear directed, 
but I have the principles of an Englishman, 
and I utter them without fear or reserve. 
Rather than that the Constitution should be 
tamely given up, and our birthrights be sur- 
rendered to a despotic minister, I hope, my 
Lords, as old as I am, that I shall see the 
question brought to an issue, and fairly tried 





between the people and government.” 
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In an argument on Parliamentary Priv- 
ilege, he says : 

‘¢ The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the forces of the crown. It 
may be frail, its roof may shake, the wind 
may blow through it, the storm may enter, 
the rain may enter — but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter! All his force dares not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 


‘These examples,”’ says Brougham, ‘* may 
serve to convey a pretty accurate idea of 
the peculiar vein of eloquence which dis- 
tinguished this great man’s speeches. It 
was of the very highest order; vehement, 
fiery, close to the subject, concise, sometimes 
eminently, even boldly figurative; it was 
original and surprising, yet quite natural. 
To call it argument would be an abuse of 
terms; but it had always a sufficient found- 
ation in reason to avoid any appearance of 
inconsistency or error, or wandering from 
the point.” 

It cannot be denied that Chatham was 
deficient in some of the requisites we have 
desiderated in the successfully ambitious 
man. He had no compromise about him. 
He was commanding, imperious, and seldom 
used conciliation. He walked straight for- 
ward to his object, despising and overthrow- 
ing all obstacles, and yet, notwithstanding 
his vehemence, his political life was unstained 
by any violent act of authority. For 
Chatham was one of nature’s autocrats, to 
whom people yielded by instinct. It was 
not necessary for him to persuade when he 
could command, nor to strain his legal 
authority when there was no opposition to 
his wishes. 

Burke, Pitt, Fox, have been drawn by the 
masters of every school, and we are thus 
acquainted with their minutest lineaments 
seen under all varieties of light. Yet let us 
not through this familiarity, deprive these 
great men of the high consideration to which 
they are entitled. And to keep us from any 
such error, let us simply ask ourselves what 
statesmen since their death have approached, 
or even equalled: them? Who among those 
who since their time have guided the destinies 
of England, with the solitary exception of 
Wellington, have carried captive in their 
career the most distinguished of their con- 
temporaries? With the one exception, Eng- 
land has had no natural leaders since. The 
days of allegiance to uncrowned merit are 





gone, not because there is any want of will- 
ing subjects, but because the dynasty of the 
kings by right divine has disappeared. 
Party men now are kept together purely by 
party ties ; the spirit of clique has seized on 
the vacant throne of genius. Political ad- 
hesion now depends either on connection by 
marriage, or on the natural attraction in- 
herent in the dispensers of patronage for the 
time being; and the most obsequious of 
political adherents fecls in his inner nature a 
protest in favor of his own independence — 
a tacit caveat that his obedience is not to be 
construed into an admission of any natural 
right to command in the party obeyed, and 
that the fact of the one ruling and the other 
obeying is merely an accident. 

But it is not alone in politics that this 
want of the Koenig is felt. We feel the void 
everywhere in society. There is no one to 
look up to. No one whom if undressed, 
literally and metaphorically, we would see 
any propriety in obeying. ‘This arises not so 
much from the intellectual mediocrity of the 
age as from its moral degradation. Our 
aristocracy have lost much of their nobility. 
Gentlemanly feeling is dying away — the old 
way of estimating things, which was some 
what confused and hazy, because viewed 
through the light of a hundred emotions of 
the heart, undefined in their limits and 
fluctuating in their obligations with all the 
varieties of character among individual men 
—a grand fine Turner painting, after all— 
has given place to a precise, definite system 
by which the value of every one, human 
and divine, can be ascertained within a 
hundred pounds. Adhesion to statesman A, 
will give me a probable chance of a post 
worth £300 per annum ; and adhesion to B, 
will give mea chance of £600 per annum, 
therefore I will adhere to B. I have no 
definite conviction on the question which of 
their principles is best for the country; 
there is a good deal to be said on both sides, 
and individually they are both very ‘ re- 
spectable ’’ men; but I have the chance of 
getting twice as much from B as from A, 
and it is a duty I owe to my family and to 
myself, to stand by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to whom God be gracious, and send a 
speedy appreciation of my merits, else I 
may feel it my duty to turn a patriot. 

But to return to our three statesmen. 

It isa common mistake among those who 
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have not read Burke’s works, to call him a 
mere theorist, but he was the most cautious 
and practical of statesmen, thoroughly aware 
of the intense action and re-action in human 
affairs, and therefore never attempting to 
carry principles to their extreme conse- 
quences. He knew that constitutions grew, 
and could not be spun out of logic ; and so 
he labored rather to ameliorate than to 
change—to modify than to subvert. In 
fact, the political ideas he propounded were 
not unlike those of the ‘Idée Napoleon- 
ienne,’’ only expressed in richer language, 
and modified by their adaptation to a con- 
stitutional system of government. He had 
the same preference as the two Napoleons 
for a perfect machine, with as few clogs or 
or useless wheels as may be; but Burke’s 
machine behoved to go by wind, by water, 
or by steam, and sometimes to stand still ; 
whereas the engine of the Bonapartes was 
constructed with a view to perpetual motion 
under the influence of steam only, and that 
always at high pressure. 

Brougham thinks Burke exaggerated the 
mischiefs to be apprehended from the French 
revolution. He might, he says, have fore- 
seen the possibility of a ‘* new, orderly, and 
profitable government’ rising out of the 
ruins of the Republic. ** All this we now 
see clearly enough,’’ he says, ‘* having sur- 
vived Mr. Burke forty years.” We who 
have survived another eighteen years since 
Brougham made this remark, have seen this 
“new, orderly, and profitable government ”’ 
disappear from the face of the earth, and 
another government, very orderly, though 
somewhat like a despotism, occupy its place. 
Burke has not yet been proved to have been 
wrong. 

The career of this distinguished statesmar 
corroborates our remarks as to the qualifica- 
tions necessary to gain the prizes of ambi- 
tion. Burke’s mind was of the meditative 
cast, and he was far too honest to make use 
of coups d’etat to further his advancement, 
while, great man though he was, he had not 
the majesty of Chatham to enable him to 
rise without them. The consequence was, 
that his career as a statesman, so far as his 
personal advancement was concerned, was a 
failure. 

Brougham gives a discriminating, and of 
course an incongruous character of Fox. 





With such capacities to rise in his higher 
nature, and such facility of sinking in his 
lower nature, no one presents so puzzling a 
problem as Fox, if we attempt a moral esti- 
mate of his character. He seems, while we 
contemplate him, to undergo a perpetual 
metempsychosis. At one time he is Cato, 
and again he is Mephistopheles. We see 
him now as Socrates, scattering maxims of 
wisdom and morality ; the morrow he is the 
ruined gambler, not unfrequently in a state 
of intoxication. Then another change comes 
over him: he goes to the House, and de- 
claims in majestic terms on the rights of 
mankind, and his audience feel themselves 
elevated in moral tone as they listen to him ; 
but next day there is a subscription to pay 
his gambling debts, which he accepts with- 
out hesitation. A great patriot, he yet 
seemed to wish for the triumph of Napoleon 
over his country, and he thwarted Pitt in 
his attempt to check the aggrandizement of 
Russia. Continually declaiming in favor of 
liberty, and denouncing the ministry as 
embarked in a conspiracy against the con- 
stitution, he retired with his party from the 
House of Commons, where it was his duty 
to watch over that very constitution, and 
defend it from all attacks. 

Pitt wasa much simpler character; cold, 
able, statuesque, draping himself in a proud 
self-respect which rendered him incapable 
of any meanness, or of anything tending to 
abate the dignity of his public life; he was 
a statesman modelled on the schoolboy 
notions of the patriot of Greece or Rome ; 
equally as perfect, uncorruptible, and un- 
compromising, and as little capable of sym- 
pathizing with the infirmities and weaknesses 
of ordinary men. 

We may say of Pitt that we admire and 
respect but do not love him, though no one 
now can hate him. Of Fox again we must 
say that we respect him not atall, but we 
admire the versatility of his capacious intel- 
lect, and find it imposible not to love his 
genial, erring, and we must add unprincipled 
nature. The former had most of the quali- 
ties which conduce to political power, but 
wanted conciliation ; with which, however, 
he could.dispense, inheriting as he did much 
of the natural right to command, so largely 
possessed by his father. Fox had what Pitt 
wanted ; no one made friends so easily, but 
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he had one defect which was fatal to his suc- 
cess as an ambitious man — he could not be 
trusted. 

Brougham’s sketch of Lord Melville is too 
racy to be omitted, though the Scotch states- 
man is hardly entitled to rank with those 
whose portraits we have been examining. 
The secret of his power, says Brougham, 
was 


** No doubt owing, partly to the unhesita- 
ting and unqualified determination which 
regulated his conduct of devoting his whole 
patronage to the support of his party, and to 
the extent of that patronage, from his being 
80 long minister of India, as well as having 
the whole Scotch preferment at his absolute 
disposal ; but it was also in part owing to 
the engaging qualities of the man — asteady, 
determined friend, who only stood the faster 
by those who wanted him the more; nay, 
who even in their errors or their faults would 
not give up his adherent. An agreeable 
companion, from the joyous hilarity of his 
manners, void of all affectation, all pride, all 
pretension ; a kind and affectionate man in 
* the relations of private life.”” That such 
aman should, for so many years, have dis- 
posed of the votes of nearly all the Scotch 
commoners and peers, was the less to be won- 
dered at when it is kept in view that at that 
time there was no doubt of the ministry’s 
stability ; the political sky was clear and 
settled to the very verge of the horizon ; there 
was nothing to disturb the hearts of anxious 
mortals. ‘The wary and pensive Scot felt 
sure of his election, if he had but kept by the 
true faith, and his path lay straight before 


him.”’ 


‘‘ The path of righteous devotion, leading 
unto a blessed preferment.”” But suddenly 
the government changed and Pitt went out. 


“Tt was, in truth, a crisis to try men’s 
souls. Fora while all was uncertainty and 
consternation, all were seen fluttering about 
like birds in an eclipse or a thunder-storth ; 
no map could tell whom he might trust — 
nay, worse still, no man could tell of whom 
he could ask anything. It was hard to say, 
not who were in office, but who were likely 
to remain in office. Our countrymen were in 
dismay and destruction. It might truly be 
said they knew not which way to look or 
whither to turn. But such a crisis was too 
sharp to last, it passed away, and then was to 
be seen a proof of Mr. Dundas’s power 
amongst us, which transcended all expecta- 
tion and almost surpassed belief, if, indeed, 
it is not rather to be viewed as an evidence 
of the acute foresight, the political second- 
sight of the Scottish nation. The trusty 
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band in both houses actually were found ad- 
hering to him against the existing govern- 
ment —nay, he held the proxies of man 
Scottish peers in open opposition! Well 


‘might his colleague exclaim to the hapless 


Addington, in such unheard of troubles, 
‘* Doctor, the Thanes fly from us.”” When 
the very Scotch peers wavered, and when the 
Grampian hills might next be expected to 
move about, it was time to think that the end 
of all things was at hand, and the return of 
Pitt and security and patronage and Dundas 
speedily ensued, to bless old Scotland, and 
reward her providence or her fidelity, her at- 
— at once to her patron and to her. 
ge 9 


If we had space, we would extract Broug- 
ham’s sketch of Lord Eldon, a man in all 
respects equipped with those qualities essen- 
tial to political success. 


‘‘ The Judge, so prone to doubt that he 
could hardly bring his mind to decide, was, 
in all that practically concerned his party or 
himself, as ready to take a line and to follow 
it with determination of purpose as the least 
ingenious of ordinary statesmen. He, whose 
fears very much resembled his conscientious 
scruples, of which no man spoke more or felt 
less; he was about as often the slave of 
them as the Indian is of his deformed little 
gods, of which he makes much and then 
breaks them to pieces or casts them into the 
fire. Who, be the act mild or harsh, 
moderate or violent, sanctioned by the law 
and constitution or an open outrage upon 
both, was heard, indeed, to wail and to groan 
much of painful necessity — often vowed to 
God— spoke largely of conscience — com- 
plained song | of a hard lot ; but the para- 
mount sense of duty overcame all other feel- 
ings; and with wailing and with tears, 
beating his breast and only not tearing his 
hair, he did, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
act which unexpectedly discomfited his ad- 
versaries and secured his own power for ever.” 


We have given ample specimens of the 
style of Lord Brougham, chiefly on account 
of the merit of the extracts and their suita- 
bility to our object, but also because his 
style is eminently suggestive of the man. 
It is quite a natural style, the offspring of 
his own sagacious, direct, and powerful 
mind. Deficient in ornament, and even in- 
dicating a want of imagination, it is by no 
means bald, being impregnated throughout 
by close cogent reasoning, which often, in 
its concentration, rises to Demosthenie elo- 
quence. The solitary object it aims at is to 
make an impression, to carry the object in 
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hand, to hit the nail right on the head. 
That done, there is no finishing or polishing, 
the argument is clenched, and it is no slight 
logical force which will unfasten it. But 
his merits as an author are not to be esti- 
mated by particular passages, but by the 
method of treatment of his subject as a 
whole. He might, had he so chosen, have 
given more finish and ornament to his 
sentences, but he might thereby have 
sacrificed force to elegance —he might have 
secured the admiration of the critic and 
failed to convince the reader. In our humble 
opinion, we think he was right to avoid such 
risks. Brougham was substantially a man 
of action, and only by accident, as it were, 
a man of letters; and to have made this 
accideat anything else than a mere clothing 
to the substance, would have been incon- 
gruous. But by not being led astray in this 
way by literary ambition, it has so happened 
he has achieved a literary success. His 


style is a first-class style of its kind, the style 
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of the man of business and ambition, the fit 
organ for those who attempt to compel 
fortune to their service, who fee] that they 
have a right to be heard and obeyed. Asa 
master, therefore, of a real genuine style, 
fitted for peculiar purposes, we prophecy 
that Lord Brougham will be popular as an 
author, long after the works of those who, 
at present, enjoy a greater literary reputa- 
tion shall have been laid aside as unnatural 
and affected. 

For a similar reason we expect that the 
reputation of Lord Brougham, as a. states 
man, will increase with time, and that 
posterity will assign him a higher rank 
among his contemporaries than that which 
he at present occupies ; for we hold him to 
be a real genuine man, acting and speaking 
from the dictates of a strong, plain, practical 
mind, without fear, without adulation, and, 
as the greatest of all merits in the present 
day, without affectation. 





Tue True Civirizer.—It is told of a late 
missionary to Turkey, that, finding his converts 
proscribed, in their relations as business men, by 
the authorities of the church’ which they had 
left, he borrowed ten thousand dollars, bought a 
flour mill, and engaged in the making of bread, 
in order to give employment to his neophytes. 
The bread he manufactured proved so much su- 
perior tothat generally sold at Constantinople — 
for it was there that he sought his market — 
that, before long, he had so large a demand for 
it as to give a livelihood to nearly all his con- 
verts. When the Eastern war broke out, and 
the British troops landed at Scutari, good bread 
could not, at first, be had for the soldiers. In 
this emergency the missionary stepped forward 
and offered to contract to furnish bread to the 
English. His tender was accepted and a con- 
tract signed. The Sultan, finding what good 
bread was made for the British army, sent for 
the bakers who supplied his own, and compelled 
them to imitate the missionary. In the two 
years of the war, the mill, thus begun to feed a 
few converts, earned thousands of dollars, which 
have been worthily dedicated, we believe, to 
building schoolhouses in Turkey. 

The same missionary, visiting the barracks at 
Scutari, found the soldiers dying there by hun- 
dreds, and so little care taken of them — this 
was before Miss Nightingale’s arrival —that 
their linen often remained unchanged for weeks. 
He found also that the refuse clothes were cast 
Into a separate apartment, where they lay fester- 
ing, rotting and tainting the atmosphere. He 
asked why this was. The British authorities 
answered that they could get nobody to wash 
the clothes, for fear of infection. He offered 
immediately to undertake the job. But the 
prejudices of the Turks proved greater than even 





he, who had lived among them for eighteen 
years, had been led to expect. They cried out 
when they saw the clothes, ‘‘ The plague, the 
plague,’’ and refused to work. In this crisis he 
invented a rude washing machine, which he 
fixed on the side of a running stream, so that 
the articles might be partially washed without 
theintervention of hand labor. After this there 
was no difficulty. The labor-saving washing 
machine of the Yankee missionary is still in use 
at Scutari, and will probably remain so while 
there is washing to be done, even though the 
original necessity for it has passed away. 

A man who does acts like these is a true civil- 
izer. Progress never goes backwards. <A people 
who have once practically seen even the rudest 
improvements on the implements they have 
used, are not apt to return to their old, clumsy 
way of acting. To teach even a few how to 
make better bread than before, or how to save 
labor and avoid infection in washing, is sowing 
broadcast the seeds of a future civilization. All 
the wheat in the world has come, we are told 
from a few grains that ripened ages ago on the 
table-land of Central Asia. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certain that the millions of 
horses, who now swarm upon the plains of South 
America, have sprung from animals turned 
loose by the early navigators. Missionaries 
have often been considered useless, and probably 
they do not always produce apparent effects 
commensurate with their cost, but when a mis- 
sionary goes forth in the way this one did in 
Turkey, introducing material civilization, side 
by side with the spiritual and moral influences 
of Christiany, he cannot but do good. It is the 
true way to spread civilization. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
FOUNDLING-HOSPITALS IN CHINA. 


‘* Founpiinc-nospitats in China! What? 
in China, whose ditches, canals, and rivers 
are reported by some to be strewn ever and 
anon with the bodies of infants, that of 
course have been killed by their horrid 
mothers over-night! What? foundling-hos- 
pitals in a country whose metropolitan 
streets are said to have carts heavily rolling 
along them daily, to wheel away the dead 
and dying boysand girls thrown out by their 
unnatural parents! Is it possible that, in 
the breasts of the Chinese, there can be one 
drop of the milk of human kindness, at least 
for children?’’ The fact is, much extrava- 
gance and carelessness are chargeable on 
those who retail and re-echo such stories of 
Chinese infanticide. 

Foundling-hospitals exist in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the empire of China; but the 
following is an account of one in Shang-hae, 
founded in the year 1710, which I visited 
last in 1852. 

It stands in the south-east part, and near 
the centre of the city, in a retired lane ; 
where over an unpretending gateway there 
is the inscription on stone, Yuhyingtang — 
‘‘The Hall for Nourishing Infants.”” The 
first thing that attracts your attention is a 
drawer at the right side of the entrance. 
Curiosity led me to pull it out, and I found 
it nicely wadded with cotton. On shutting 
it, I heard a bell tinkle inside the building ; 
and it was explained to me that this drawer 
was meant for the deposit of any babe 
brought there by day or night. That due 
notice may be given to the inmates, the 
drawer, as soon as it slides back, touches a 
spring that pulls a bell ; and then the porter 
hastens to open it and introduce the live 
contents to the resident director. 

Upon entering the building, I counted 
twenty-four in-door foundlings, chiefly infant 
girls, and among them maimed, blind, and 
idiots. To one child in particular my atten- 
tion was called —a deaf-mute eleven years 
of age. Of out-door patients they had at 
that time 100 on their books. The nursery 
apartments were small, with cots humble, 
but sufficiently comfortable for the nurses. 
Some low empty barrels were pointed out, 
which, I am told, were used for lodging the 
little creatures, to relieve the nurses’ arms 
when their charges became too heavy or 
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began to creep about. These chiid-barrels 
are about the ordinary height of a crawling 
infant, and full of straw, into which the 
piccaninny is put, and kept erect and out of 
harm’s way. Of hired wet-nurses I saw 
several, some of them in charge of two ‘or 
three babes; and all were young, and ap- 
peared more healthy, clean, and good-look- 
ing than women generally of the lower 
orders. I was introduced to two resident 
officers, one a medico in his surgery, rather 
respectable in appearance and bearing. They 
informed me that, as the children grow up, 
they are adopted into families, or betrothed, 
or sent out toservice. But no moreaccurate 
description can be given of the establish- 
ment, its objects and working, than in its 
annual Reports, of which I have two speci- 
mens, one (for the year 1849) presented me 
on my last visit. 

Perhaps the most curious and instructive 
part of that Report is the rules of the insti- 
tution. A list of fourteen of these is given, 
which are too long and minute for more than 
a brief summary of the more important. 
These provide that the friends of the society 
shall meet every fortnight in the building, 
when, after paying their respects to the 
patron idol, they shall inspect the children, 
inquire into the conduct of the nurses, and 
give them their allowance in money and 
food. Under another head, the examination 
to be given to each foundling on entering is 
detailed in the following terms : —‘‘ The 
officers of the estableshment must try to find 
out the year, month, and day of the child's 
birth ; the lines and form of the fingers must 
be inspected ;* likewise whether all the 
senses and members be perfect, and if there 
be on the body any scars or sores; all these 
particulars must be registered, and the child 
may then be given to one of the nurses to 
suckle.’’ . 

Special attention is called:to the hiring of 
wet-nurses, on which subject a whole para- 
graph is bestowed. ‘* Nothing can be 80 
important in the rearing of infants as to se- 
lect suitable wet-nurses. This ought always 
to be attended to with caution. Should any 
woman wish to obtain such a situation in 


* The object of this is to prevent or detect any 
kind of smuggling or exchanging children belong- 
ing to the institution. Thus prisoners and exiles 
have generally the wrinkles and lines upon their 
hands carefully examined and registered, to prevent 
evasion, &c. 
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our establishment, her own husband may 
come and give in her name, or a relative 
may do so, or a neighbor; but they must 
likewise stand security for her. The resi- 
dent officers must then see that she is really 
able to suckle. If she be approved of, let 
her full name be entered on the lists; and 
when the foundlings are brought in, let them 
ve distributed amongst these wet-nurses, as 
need be. Let there be constant vigilance to 
ascertain whether these women prove neg- 
lectful of their charge, or pass the children 
over to other hands, or exchange the chil- 
dren amongst themselves, so as to avoid 
trouble, or, what is worse than all, whether 
they have sent their own children into the 
building, and then offered themselves as 
nurses, for the sake of gain It is the 
duty of the officers of the establishment to 
make all these inquiries. Should any of the 
nurses be charged with light offences, dis- 
miss them at once, and appoint others in 
their stead ; but for more serious offences, let 
them be handed over to the justice of the law.”’ 

The eleventh rule requires due clothing to 
be provided for the children, and prescribes 
that ‘in the third month there shall be 
given each foundling a calico shirt and a 
pair of trousers; in the fourth, a breast-bib 
and mosquito curtains; and in the eighth, 
a cotton jacket and petticoat, a cap, stock- 
ings, and a wadded coverlet. All these arti- 
cles must have the mark of the establishment 
stamped upon them, and whenever they are 
given out, must be registered in the books. 
The nurses are forbidden to pawn them. 
Each year, exactly as each season expires, 
the clothes must be duly changed; and 
should any child die or be adopted, they must 
be restored to the establishment.”’ Again: 
‘¢ An infant that has been deserted, has been 
cast away from the regard of both father 
and mother ; but our institution engages to 
receive and train it up. Now, after that 
child has by adoption been transferred by 
us into other hands, if any one should 
falsely assume to be its father or mother, 
and by force carry it off, the only appeal 
against such savage villainy is just to lay 
the written engagements between the board 
and the adopting family before the magis- 
trate, and hand the offenders over to jus- 
tice.’” Moreover, ‘our asylum provides 
only for taking charge of deserted infants ; 
80 should any person recommend their own 
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child to be suckled by the nurses of this 
house, on the plea that the mother is sick 
or dead, or bring any child of three years 
old and upwards that can feed itself and 
walk — no such case can for a moment be en- 
tertained,and we shall appeal to the mag- 
istrate for support.” 

Finally, ‘‘ as to the adoption by families 
of foundlings from our establishment — the 
male children must be adopted according to 
all the rules and rites of ligitimacy, as if the 
adopting parents were childless ; then there 
need be no more trouble about them. But 
about the girls, to prevent their being taken 
away merely to be reared for concubinage, 
or made objects of purchase, or reserved for 
other vile purposes, the superintendent of the 
institution, unless he already be thoroughly 
acquainted with the contracting parties, 
must first of all inquire about the occupa- 
tions of the said persons, so that he may be 
quite certain that the child is not to be 
doomed to debasement of any kind. But 
even then, previous to any formal transfer of 
the girl, let due securities be taken from the 
relatives and neighbors of the parties. This 
being point of first-rate importance, let the 
utmost caution he exercised in it.” 

One of the annual Reports of this institu- 
tion winds up with an appeal for increased 
support from the public in these wordss 
‘‘ Suppose that, for the sake of kindness to 
our fellow-men, especially those destitute 
creatures that are fatherless and motherless, 
every one among the benevolent in this 
neighborhood were each day to contribute 
only one cash (or about one-seventh of a far- 
thing), this would be sufficient to support all 
the foundlings in this house for one day. 
Now, it would be well if each person were 
not to set down a little good as unmeritori- 
ous, or the most trifling donation as useless. 
Who knows but by this act you may lead 
others to follow your example? By the ver- 
nal breath from your own lips, either you 
may nourish a blade of benevolence in the 
field of happiness, or you may cherish tho 
bud already sprouting. By promptly taking 
advantage of any opportunity, when offered, 
for accomplishing your object, you may 
greatly promote the kind aims of this insti- 
tution, at which we shall be mightily 
pleased.—Respectfully addressed to the pub- 
lic by the Committee of the Shang-hae Found- 
ling-hospital.”’ 
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From Parton’s Humorous Poetry. 
HISTORY OF ‘ PUNCH.” 

Turis unique paper was commenced in 
July, 1841, making its appearance just at 
the close of the Whig ministry, under Lord 
Melbourne, and the accession of the Tories, 
headed by Sir Robert Peel. Originated by 
a circle of wits and literary men who fre- 
quented the ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Head,”’ a tavern 
in Wych street, London, Mark Lemon, the 
landlord, was, and still is, its editor. He is 
of Jewish descent, and had some reputation 
for ability with his pen, having been con- 
nected with other journals, and also written 
farces and dramatic pieces. Punch’s earliest 
contributors were Douglas Jerrold, Albert 
Smith, Gilbert Abbot a’Beckett, Hood and 
Maginn —Thackeray’s debit occurring in 
the third volume. It is said that one even- 
ing each week was especially devoted to a 
festive meeting of these writers, where, 
Lemon presiding, they deliberated as to the 
conduct and course of the periodical. 
*¢ Punch,”’ however, was at first not success- 
ful, and indeed on the point of being aban- 
doned as a bad speculation, when Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, two aspiring printers, 
now extensive publishers, purchased it at the 
very moderate price of one hundred pounds, 
since which time it has continued their pro- 
perty, and a valuable one. In those days it 
presented a somewhat different appearance 
from the present, being more closely printed, 
finer type used, and the illustrations (with 
the exception of small, black, si/houette cuts, 
after the style of those in similar French 
publications) were comparatively scanty. 
Soon, however, ‘*‘ Punch”? throve apace, 
amply meriting its success. To Henning’s 
drawings (mostly those of a political na- 
sure) were added those of Leech, Kenny 
Meadows, Phiz (H. K. Browne), Gilbert, 
Alfred Crowquill (Forrester), and others — 
Doyle’s pencil not appearing till some years 
later. Chief of these gentlemen in posses- 
sion of the peculiar artistic ability which 
has identified itself with ‘‘ Punch” is un- 
questionably Mr. John Leech, of whom we 
shall subsequently speak, at greater length. 
He has remained constant to the journal 
from its first volume. 

Jerrold’s writings date from the com- 
mencement. Many essays and satiric sketches 
over fancy signatures, are from his pen. His 
later and longer productions, extending 
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through many volumes, are ‘‘ Punch’s Let- 
ters to his Son,”’ “‘ Punch’s Complete Letter 
Writer,’ ‘*Twelve Labors of Hercules.’ 
‘“‘ Autobiography of Tom Thumb,” ‘“ Mrs, 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,’’ ‘* Capsicum 
House for Young Ladies,’ ‘‘Our Little 
Bird,’’ ‘“‘ Mrs. Benimble’s Tea and Toast,” 
‘¢ Miss Robinson Crusoe,’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Bib’s 
Baby,”’ the last two of which were never 
completed. During the publication of the 
*¢ Caudle Lectures,’’ ‘* Punch ’’ reached the 
highest circulation it has attained. We 
have the authority of a personal friend of 
the author for the assertion that their heroine 
was no fictitious one. The lectures were im- 
mencely popular, Englishmen not being 
slow to recognize in Jerrold’s caustic por- 
traiture the features of a very formidable 
household reality. But with the ladies Mrs. 
Caudle proved no favorite, nor, in their 
judgment, did the ‘‘ Breakfast-Table-Talk,” 
of the Hen-pecked Husband (subsequently 
published in the Almanac of the current 
year), make amends for the writer’s former 
productions. 

Albert Smith’s contributions to the pages 
of ‘ Punch,’’ were the ‘ Physiologies of 
the London Medical Student,’’ ‘* London 
Idler,’’ and ‘‘ Evening Parties,’’ with other 
miscellaneous matter. Much of the author’s 
own personal experience is probably con- 
prised in the former, and his fellow students 
and inmates at Middlesex Hospital were ata 
loss to identify the majority of the charac- 
ters introduced. Mr. Smith’s connection 
with ‘* Punch”? was not of long continu- 
ance. A severe criticism appearing subse- 
quently in its columns, on his novel of the 
‘* Marchioness of Brinvilliers’’ (published 
in ‘‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’’ of which jour- 
nal he was then editor), he, in retaliation, 
made an onslaught on ‘‘ Punch ’’ in another 
story, the ‘ Pottleton Legacy,’’ where it 
figures under the title of the Cracker. 

Mr. Gilbert a’Beckett, who had before 
been engaged in many unsuccessful periodi- 
cals, found in ‘* Punch ”’ ample scope for his 
wit and extraordinary faculty of punning. 
In ‘*The Comic Blackstone,” ‘* Political 
Dictionary,”’ ‘‘Punch’s Noy’s Maxims,” 
and the ‘‘ Autobiography, and other papers 
relating to Mr. Briefless,’’ he put his legal 
knowledge to a comic use. Many fugitive 
minor pieces have also proceeded from his 
pen, and he has but few equals in that 
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grotesque form of hybrid poetry known as 
Macaronic. He is now a London magis- 
trate, and par eacellence, the punster of 
‘‘ Panch.”” 

The Greek versions of sundry popular bal- 
lads, such as ‘* The King of the Cannibal 
Islands,’’ were the work of Maginn. Hood’s 
world-famous ‘‘ Song of the Shirt’? first ap- 
peared in ‘* Punch’s ’”’ pages. 

Thackeray has also been an industrious 
contributor. .Commencing with ‘ Miss 
Tickletoby’s Lectures ’’ (an idea afterwards 
carried out ina somewhat different fashion 
by a’Beckett in his ‘‘ Comic History of 
England ’’), he, besides miscellaneous writ- 
ings, produced the ‘* Snob Papers,” 
“ Jeames’ Diary,’’ ‘‘ Punch in the Kast,” 
“ Punch’s Prose Novelists,’’ ‘* The Traveller 
in London,’’ ‘‘Mr. Brown’s Letters to a 
Young Man about Town,” and ‘The 
Proser.”? Of the merits of these works it is 
unnecessary to speak. The ‘ Book of 
Snobs’? may rank with its author’s most 
finished productions. ‘‘ Jeames’ Diary,” 


suggested by the circumstances of a May-fair 
footman achieving sudden affluence by rail- 
road speculations during the rninously ex- 


citing period of 1846, may, however, be 
considered only a further carrying out of the 
original idea of ‘‘ Charles Yellowplush.”’ A 
ballad in it, ‘‘ The Lines to my Sister’s Por- 
trait,’ is said, to use a vulgar, though ex- 
pressive phrase, to have shut up Lord John 
Manners, who had achieved some small re- 
putation as ‘‘one of the Young-England 
poets.” Thackeray parodied his style, and 
henceforth the voice of the minstrel was 
dumb in the land. Like Jerrold’s ‘* Caudle 
Lectures,’’ of which many versions appeared 
at the London theatres, Jeames’ adventures 
were dramatized. The ‘‘ Prose Novelists ’’ 
contain burlesque imitations of Bulwer, 
D'Israeli, Lever, James, Fennimore Cooper, 
and Mrs. Gore. The illustrations ac- 
companying Thackeray’s publications in 
“Punch,’’ are by his own hand, as are also 
many other sketches scattered throughout 
the volumes. They may be generally dis- 
tinguished by the insertion of a pair of 
spectacles in the corner. His articles, too, 
frequently bear the signature ‘‘ Sprc.”? Not 
until the commencement of 1855 did 
Thackeray relinquish his connection with 
“Punch.’? An allusion to this, from his 
pen, contained an essay on the genius of 
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Leech, and published in the ‘‘ Westminster 
Review,’’ was commented upon very bitterly 
by Jerrold, in a notice of the article which 
appeared in ‘* Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper,” 
of which he is editor. - 

During the last five years, other writers, 
among which may be enumerated the May- 
hew brothers, Mr. Tom Taylor, Angus 
Reach, and Shirley Brooks, have found a 
field for their talents in ‘‘ Punch.” Only 
Jerrold, a’Beckett, and the editor, Mark 
Lemon, remain of the original contributors. 
Its course has been a varied, but perfectly 
independent one, generally, however, follow- 
ing the lead of the almighty ‘‘ Times,’’ that 
glory and shame of English journalism, on 
political questions. In earlier days it was 
every way mpre democratic, and the con- 
tinuous ridicule both of pen and pencil 
directed against Prince Albert, was said to 
have provoked so much reseniment on the 
part of the Queen, that she proposed inter- 
ference to prevent the artist Doyle supplying 
two frescos to the pavilion at Buckingham 
Palace. ‘‘ Punch’s’’ impartiality has been 
shown by attacks on the extremes and ab- 
surdities of all parties, and there can be 
little question that it has had considerable 
influence in producing political reform, and 
a large and liberal advocacy of all popular 
questions. In behalf of that great change 
of national policy, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, ‘ Punch” fought most vigorously, 
not, however, forgetting to bestow a few 
raps of his baton on the shoulders of the 
Premier whose wisdom or sense of expediency 
induced such sudden tergiversation as to 
bring it about. O’Connell’s blatant and 
venal patriotism was held up to merited 
derision, which his less war}, but more 
honest followers in agitation, O’Brien, 
Meagher, and Mitchell, equally shared. 
Abolition (or at least modification) of the 
Game Laws, and of the penalty of death, 
found championship in ‘‘ Punch,’’ though 
the latter was summarily dropped upon a 
change in public opinion, perhaps mainly 
induced by one of Carlyle’s ‘* Latter Day ”’ 
pamphlets. ‘‘Punch”’’ has repeatedly ex- 
perienced (and merited) the significant 
honor of being denied admission to the 
dominions of continental monarchs. Louis 
Philippe interdicted its presence in France, 
even (if we recollect aright) before the 
Spanish marriages had provoked its fiercest 
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attacks — subsequently, however, withdraw- 
ing his royal veto. In Spain, Naples, the 
Papal Dominions, those of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, the hunched-back jester has 
been often under ban as an unholy thing, or 
only tolerated ina mutilated form. Up to 
the commencement of the late war, strict 
measures of this kind were in operation 
upon the Russian frontier, but *** Punch” 
now is freely accorded ingress.in the Czar’s 
dominions — probably as a means of keeping 
up the feeling of antagonism toward Eng- 





land. 

Its success has provoked innumerable 
rivals and imitators, from the days of 
“‘ Judy,”? ‘“‘Toby,” ‘‘ The Squib,” ‘Joe 
Miller,” ‘Great Gun,’’ and ‘ Puppet 
Show,’’ to those of ‘* Diggenes’’ and 
‘‘ Falstaff.’’ None have achieved permanent 
popularity, and future attempts would most 
likely be attended with similar failure, as 
** Punch ’’ has a firm hold on the likings of 
the English people, and especially London- 
ers. It fairly amounts to one of their in- 





stitutions. Like all journals of merit and 
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independence, it has had its law troubles, 
more than one action for libel having been 
commenced against it. James Silk Buck- 
ingham, the traveller and author, took this 
course, in consequence of the publication of 
articles disparaging a club of his originating, 
known as the ‘ British and Foreign In- 
stitute.’? A Jew clothes-man, named Hart, 
obtained a small sum as damages from 
‘¢Punch.”? But Alfred Bunn, lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, libretto-scribbler, and 
author of certain trashy theatrical books, 
though most vehemently ‘ pitched into,” 
resorted to other modes than legal redress. 
He produced a pamphlet of a shape and 
appearance closely resembling his tormentor, 
filled not only with quizzical, satirical, and 
rhyming articles directed against Lemon 
a’Beckett, and Jerrold (characterizing them 
as Thick-head, Sleek-head, and Wrong- 
head), but with the caricature cuts of each, 
Whether in direct consequence or not, it is 
certain that ‘‘ the poet Bunn” was unmo- 
lested in future. 
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Tue Winp. —A truly mysterious agent is the | all sorts of manufacture. Asan entertainer it is 


wind, viewless itself, yet having an eye withal 


| 


unrivalled. How sublimely it brings up the 


toward which if one finds himself moving he | thunder shower; how beautifully it floats along 
will be sure to feel its force if he does not see its | the sky the billowy cloud. It causes the hail or 
form. It is strong-armed also, beating down op-|rain-drop to patter against the window; and, if 
position with relentless strength. Its voice is | you are a good-for-nothing sloven or slattern in 
terrible sometimes, and sometimes softer than a| your housekeeping, it will drive the snow or 
flute. Now it has the plaint of an wolian harp; water through the broken pane or dilapidated 
then, life-like, whistles loud and clear. It sobs | roof. While fishing in the lake or lying under 


among the pine cones, rustlesin the chestnuts’ 
summer leaves, and rattles in the bare branches 
and falling foliage of the autumn. Almost) 
noiselessly does this invisible tenant of the space 
above us seem to creep, though in fact unseen, 
along the waving grass and corn, which bend in 
reverence as it passes. 

The wind has been said already to have an 
eye. It has breath too, now smiting in the si- 
rocco or simoon, now cutting down men with 
the norther and prostrating in the hurricane. 
Generally it may be inferred that it possesses a 
good character. The common saying, that it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good, implies 
that usually it isa good creature enough. It 
blows our vessels to pieces sometimes, indeed, 
but-then how many more does it blow, with 
their rich freight of men and merchandise, 
across the oceans? Winds derive their charac- 
ter, as men do, from the country of their origin. 
Those from the land of boreas are apt to be sav- 
age in their attacks as the white bears of the 
pole, while those from the tropics softly kiss our 
cheeks and woo us to repose. 

It makes itself useful in a thousand ways, one 


of which is turning mills and powerfully helping 





shady tree upon its banks, the wind is ever ready 
to amuse one. Now it stirs up myriads of rip- 
ples, running after one another over its surface, 
and now it fans the lounger with the big branches 
of the chestnut above his head. 

It isnot always, however, that it appears as 
master of the revels. In the character of aveng- 
er it now and then rushes upon the stage and 
makes its audience tremble. Wide forests are 
instantly laid low by its irresistible yet viewless 
arm ; dwellings are torn asunder and crushed be- 
neath its weight; men and animals are lifted up 
and whirled about like snow-flakes in a winter’s 
storm. So it is on the land. 

At sea its power is terrific. The ocean is lash- 
ed into rolling mountains. Earth and the heay- 
ens meet and mingle together in night and chaos. 
The elements put forth their voices, but above 
all their horrible thunder the wind rides tri- 
umphant and utters its trumpet summons to the 
universal uproar of battle. It rages, it screams, 
it shrieks. Over all other sounds, the blast of 
the invisible is heard ; and that power which is 
the cause of the boiling of the deep, the agony 
of the cracking ship, yet is itself forever un- 
seen. — WVewark Daily Advertiser. 





